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ABSTRACT ^ 

This is the first issui of a ne w journal aesignea to^ 
keep^ elementary and secondary schoql teachers and studenta; up-to-date 
with developments in .law-relate,d ©ducat ion. The focus of this issue 
is 'On equal protection* Two major articles review recent lupreme 
Court cases/^ndr examine historical cases of segregation*. Other 
features ex^aln how-schools can get ms ney 'f or inno vati ve programs 
from Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEa A|_groups- 
de^cribe a successful dis trict-^f unded program in Oregon; and list ; 
law-related audiovisual materials a.pprDpriate for elementary and 
secondary classes* Two sections entitlea Newsclips and Court Briefs 
contain short reports on topics such ap school violence, stuaent 
social attitudes, 'rights of nonunion tsachers^ and lawyer-client 
confidentiality- Issued three times eaci school year by' the American 
Bar Assoclatioil Special^ Committee on Yo-uth Education for CitlEenship, 
tht journal w^ill provide recent information about legal cases, . 
curriculum materials, fundin-g op^rtuni ties, project activities, 
.program ideas, " coming events, and other news and views, i^n the f ield. 
Subscription coat will be approximately five dollars for three 
volumes issued in January,^ April, and September* The first several 
issues' will be distributed on a compllaentary basis* (Author/AVf 
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* \ Documents acquired by ERIC incluje ma'ny informal unpublishfed 
^'materials not available from other sdurces. ERIC makes every effort 

to obtain the beit copy available* Nevertheless, items of marginal 
reproducibility are often encounterea and this affeects^the quality, 
of th^e microfiche and hafGcopy - reproi uct ioirs ERI^ makes available 
via*the ERIC* Document Reproduction Ssrvice (EDRS( , EDRS is not 
rtsponsible for the quality oi^^the or iginal document, ReprDauctions 
suppliea ^^by>^DRS are ^theN best that can be made from the original. 
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OPENING STATEMENT 



Law-rtlattd aducationg likt thg law itself » is dynamic and 
.const^tly evolving. Sinse the early '70s alone, there has 
b^m dramatic growth in law-related programs and materials, 
reflecting a rich variety of topics and approaches. These 
activities are continually being reflnfd while new and ex^ 
epandedefforts are being instituted^ ' 

To keep you informed of these developments, YEFG has 
published directories, curriculum ^ catalogues i guides to 
prograin development, listings of summer teacher education 
institutes, and other materials. Oftentimes, however^ 
/ deyelopments in the field outran our ability to publish 
Tjevised and up-to-date editions of these publications. 

In additioni many of you have expressed your desire for a 
ready sonrce of information about the latest developrnents in 
the law, particolarly court decisions in areas commorily 
covered in yoiu" courses. ^ 

Update is designed to^ fill these needs by providing— 
three times each sch'ool year—recent information about legal 
cases* curriculum materials, funding opportunities, project 



activities, program ideas, coming even\s, and other news ^d 
views in the fieI&,= Spiecial features such as inrtovative instruc- 
tional approaches and guest comment^^ on critical legal 
and educational issues will also be inciuapd. We will, of 
couf^i also Continue to publish our Workj^ Noies seriel on 
a regular^basis.^ 

To. a signiflcant degree, you the reader will be the 
contribufors and editors of Updaie. We iirge you to send us 
mattrials and information for subseQuent issues, to share 
ideas for new sections and discussion topics, and to offer 
your candid reactions to thiSiand subsequent issues^ To assist 
you in this regard, a questionnaire is included in this issue^ 

The first several issues of Updaie will be distributed on a 
complimentary basis and serve a^ pilots for more compre- 
hensive issues ^yhi^h will be availafile by subscription. We 
hope you enjoy Update and fmd it a useful adjunct to your 
law-related education program. \ 

. . ^ ' " . - . —Norman Gross 
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EQUAL 
OTECTION 
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'What rfoes a would-be beer drinker in Oklahoma havO in ^ 
* .tfoirtixnon with prospective black residents of an Illinois 
//subirfb^ a group of Orthodox Jews in Brooklyn, and a dJS'/ 
appointed white applicant to a California medical school^ 
,.A!1 of them have felt that they have been treated unfaicly 
^ under the law and have^filed suits charging that they've b/en 
deprived Of their constitutional right to equal proiectipm In 
•addition, each of their cases has reached the U.S. SBpreme 
Court,? providing us with some notion of the Court^'s^/inter- 
pretation of this constitutionai guarantee and its iThj^ct dnr 
our daily lives. - \ r . 



Ths Craig Case: - . 

DIsQrlmlhatlOFi en the Sails df Sex 

Jhe Fourteenth Amendmint provides that np state shall 
deny to any person the equal protection of thcllaws," This 
standard is^easy to meet when a particular law effects every= 
one equaHy. What happens, however, when individuals in 
similar situatioris?are treated differently undetthe law? 

- ■ In tm recent case of Cmif^ \\ Boren (45 U.S.L.W. 4057, 
December 20, 1976), an Oklahoma law prohibited the sale of 
-nonMntoxicating*' 3,2% beer to males agedj 1 8=20 years old. 

* Nineteen year old Curtis Craig t"e It that he should have the ^ 
same rights as females his age, so he filed suit asking thai 
law be 'declared unconstitutional under the Foiirtcenth^ 
Amendment' s^qual Protect ioji Clause. He contended^ 
there was no'i sufficient reason for ihc legislature to make 

^siich a distinction based upon sex. 



In defending itself, the state of ©klahoma argued that the 
distinction between the sexe^ . was reasonable and was 
rationally related to the purpose of the law^ — reducing traffic 
accidents caused by drunken drivers. To suppott^is claim, 
Oklahoma ininodueed statistics showing that drun^ken 
driving accidents could be effectively reduced by resiricHng 
the sale of 3.2% beer to a single group of drivers; males aged 
18-20. The evidence included statistics demonstrating that 
many more males than femafes that age^were arrested for 
"driving- under the influence" and =*(^runkeness,'* that more 
males than fertiales that age were injured in traffic accidents, 
and that more males than females that age were inclined to 
drink beer. - / 

^.Though the rights of beer drinkers may seem like a trivial 
matter, the case raises the very Tundanjehtal question of 
whether laws can distinguish between the sexes, and, if so, 
what standards are there to help determine- whbn such laws are 
constitutional and when they are not. V 



-J 



Th^ Truditlonal Standard of Reasoneblene'Bs 

iVl^ny would argue ihat^ the Oklahoma law was c^earl 
unconstitutiofial under the Fourteenth AmendmentI' 
arcrrt males and females of the same ages being treated dif- 
^ fercntly under the law? The ^uprep^ Court has long rccog- 
ui/.ed, however, iliat classijicflfron is an inevitable part of 
law-making and thEH-4h.r^qual Protection JClause- permits 
legislaiors to pass laws that rensqnably classify people into 
difterenhgroups, 
*Thiis, thc^siatp can^requirc that jion=residcnts pay higher 
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tttitiiOn thui statf reiidints to attend a, state| uni varsity; or 
% : i^thcy can treat juvenilea and adults differertly altfiouih each 
r^ ^'v ' committed a similar criitie; or ttiiy may tax smne IrinA o£ 
V ; propfTty at one rate* and otWrs at another, and exempt 

J ; The Gotfrt^s r^oning is that the GoRilitution has ffanted 
itkt^ powers to provide for the health » safety^ morals,^ and 
gerieral wcifare orthe pe^ etoer 
to th^ proWeSai t>ah the courts, and presumably ^ak 
'. on behalf . of ^the peoplCp 'cpurts*4[tiDUld be reluctant to 

. - deela^ thdr actions unconstitutional For example, it isn^t 

. ^\v4fffli^sh to a^^e that the state* s actions result in inequality. As 
f * inequality^" js an unavoidable 

result *of classification. In fict, under the traditisnal stan- 
dard of reasorikbleness» as long as the classification is rea^ 
sonable and "rationally related to the object of the legis- 
latiopv*' jt wiij be upheld- Tliis traditional test gives the states 
\\ wide discretion in enacting laws which treat some groups 

\ ' diffpT^hily from others. 

In the^.Cra^g-^asfej two members of the Court — Chief ' 
Justice Burger and Justice Rehnquist^argutd that the Okla^ 
homa law should be utsheld j%cayse it met the iraditional - 

^ equal protection test of reasonableness. In Chief Justi^ 
Burger*s words* **the means employed by the Oklahoma 
legislature to achieve the objectives sought may not be agree- 

" able to some judges, but since . . . the means are not ir^ 
rational* 1 see no basis for Striking down the statAite as vio- , 
lativeof the Constitution simply because we find it uilwiie, 
or possibly even. a bjjt foolish.*' 

Se3C-Based Classifications: 4 
^ The ''Substantially Related'' Standard 

^ A majority of the Court did not agree with this reasoning. 

It wasn't that they found the law unreasonable. Rather, they 
applied another i?est which required that the law be more 
than reasonable if it were to be constitutional, 
^ Writing for the majority," Justice Brentian pointed out that 
. / this case involved classification on the basis of sexs a di^ 



^45 U.S.L.W. 4057?!?— == 

^ Are you unsure about the meaning, of 
45 U.S.L.W. 4057? 'You are^ not alpne. 
Legal citations are unfamiliar to most 
Americans. However, they're easy to 
understafld and ^11 help you fini cases 
cited in this issuji-^and in other publican 
tions. 

First* a look at Supreme Court cita- 
tions. The most recent Supreme Courts 
decisions appeaf weekly in a^oose leaf 
volume called Lfniied States Law Week, 

' A citatiqn in this' publication looks like 

Uhe following: 

. Craig V, Boren, 45 y,S.L.W, ^57. 
December 20, 1976. 

Broken down, the citation gives the 
following information: . * 

(1) the name'of the case, with the party 
appealing \p the Supreme Court listed 
^ritji and the party against whom the 



yriction which hadjn the past resulted in Aumerous instances/ 

' bf discriminatiorV. Relying^on previous Court decisions in" 
this area, he declared that sex-based alassirications must be 
"subslaniialiy" related t&the legislative ^al. V. 

What is the difference between^*rationally related*' a%id 
"substantially related"? In general, to be rationally related 
the classification must have a reasonable connection to the 
law's purpose (in this case, "improving traffic safety). This 
standard places a substantial burden on the eomplaining 
party, who must shciw that the classification is irr^tionaT or: 
arbitrary; atid, as C^f Justice Burger suggests, the Court , 
will under this standard often uphold unwise and irhpa-fect ^ 

m laws. Pn the^ftther handj to be subsiantially related there has ' 
to be a close, intimate connection between the classincation , 
and what the law seeks to accomplish. This standarjd shifts 
the burden of proof to the law-making body, which mdst 
. ^how that 4he ilassifieation is not only rational but also^ 
a necessary element in acHieving an^ important legislative 
otijective^ " * 

^ Applying this tougher standard to the Oklahoma law, the 
pajority concluded that these statistics did -not justify treat- • 
mg males and females differently in the purchase of 3.2% 
beer. The Court noted, for example, that while many more 

^males than fetnales aged 18-20 were arrested for alcohol- 
related driving offenseSf only' a very 'small percentage of 
either group— ,18% of females ^nd 2,0W of males=Was 
involved in such offenses, a difference too small to justify a 
distinction jbased on sex. 

Also, the statfttics failed to show whether those arrested 
had been drinking 3.2% beer or other ^alcoholic b^eragps; 
for example, they might Have! beeh 'drinking haVd liquor. 
Finally, while Oklahoma law prohibited 1 8-20 ' year-old 
males from buying beer, it did not prohibit them frorr^ drink- 
ing it, even when it had been purchased by their 18=20 
year-old girlfriends. The unpersuasive statistics and incon- 

"sistencies in the law's application, the majority said, made 
the relationship between gender and traffic safety **far "too 
tenuous" to satisfy the **substaniially related" test. As a ' 



appeal is being brought listed second: 
Craig u, Boren 

(2) the volume and page it can be found 
in United States Law -Week: . , s 

45 (volume) U.S.L,W. 4057 (page) 

(3) the dale the case was decided: 

December 20, 1976. 

.Supreme Courticases which are* not so 
recent appear in a publication called the 
United States Reports. A citation for the 
c^ase of Kahn v. Shevin 416 U,S. 351 
(1974), for example, tells us the 
following: 

(I) the name of the case, with the party 
^'appealing to*the Supreme Court listed 
first, and the party against whom the 
appeal is being brought listed second:* 

Kahn v. Shevin ' 



(2) the volume and page it can be found - 
: in United States Reports: 

^ 416(volume) U.S, 351 (page) 

(3) the year the case was decided: M974, 

Citati^^; for decisions of other 
federal as welj as state courts are simi- 
larly structured, ttie only difference 
being the reporter system in which the - 
case appears. 

Of course, a law school library is 
often the best place to research a case, 
but most bar associations, county or city 
governmenij, ahd law firms have at least 
the Suprcm'tf'Gaiir^^r-eportcrH, Establish- 
ing contacts with law librarians, prac- 
ticing attorneys, and dthers who have 
ready access to such resources, can thus 
be especially valuable for you-and your 
students, : ■ ' 
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result, the Court fpund the pklahomajawjto be ^nconsti- ' 
tutional under the; Equal Protiction Clause,' ' " S - r 

**SuspectP* Classificationsi 

The '-Compelliiig Inttr(pt'' Staitdsrd ^ ^ i 

iiiteresungly enough, the Court could have applied an 
rven more stringent standard in the Craig case. Iri prior ^ed- 
sions, tht Court has ruled thdt iaws which single put certain 
special groups are "inlierently suspect" if they are bas^d on 
characteristics determined solely by the accident of birth'* 
or if they discriminate against groups of people who have 
been victims of "a history of purposeful unequal treat- 
^meni,** or who h^ve been "relegated to a position of, 
"Apolitical powerlessness." The Court has stated, for example, 
that laws involving classifidations based upoh'race* national 
origin, or alien status are^ali **suspect" 'and must be sub- 
jfcted to a "most rigid scrutiny" If they are to be^ upheld. In 
cafes involving laws with these suspect classifications, th# 
Court requirbs more than even a ^^substantial" relationship 
between the law and its purposes ir^^tead, the sta^te must^show 
that it had a "compeUing interest** in, dT^f ting the law the 
way it did. , ■ 

Considering these guidelines, one might well question why 
sex is not one of the "suspect** classifications. It is, after all, * 



Are the ooMrts promoting a form of 
aquality never oontbmplated by lh# 
Fourteanth Amendment? 



an "accident of birth** and many would argue thai women 
have blen Fubteted to "a history of purposeful unequal 
'treatment/* ' 

Craig V. ^owr presented the Court v^ith the opportunity 
to rule' that sex should Join the other personal traits listed - 
above as a "suspect** classification but, as we have seen, the 
Court rejected this option, though it did employ a tpugher 
standard than the tradilioHal test of reasonableness. ^ 

Equality At All Costs? A ' r 

Many questions remain^ unanswered by the Cr^g case, 
Isn*! it possible that one outcome of decisions like^this/mighi 
be that legislators will try to avoid distinguishing ^t.we^n 
groups whenever possible and pass very restrictive la~wl%hich 
will meet any equal protection objections? What ^ould 
be done, for example, if Oklahoma passed a laW pro- 
hibiting aii persons under Zl from purchasing 3,2% beer? 
Would not the law then treat everyone equally? 

Many wmn that couri decisions such as Craig promote a 
form of epualiiy never con^toiplaied when the Fourteenth 
Amendment was cnacted'futhers arc coVicerncd that t^he 
courts in cases ^such as CrgiM are in effect substituting their 
judgment for the judgment of Jaw-makers, thus upsetting the 
traditional separation of powers between the legislative and 
judicial branches. Thusj while Curtis Craig may have won 



: the, right of 18-20' year-old males drink **iion-intoxi- 
catW|'' beer, ^le rais^ at the samejtitiie troubling issues re- 
garding fup4®n^^^^*^ guarantees'; of our constitutional 
system, ^ " ■■ ' . I ■ 

The Arlington Heights Case: . ^ 
Legislative Intent vs. Legiilatlvt EffQat 

Graig V. Borert is a case where a law on its face differen-, 

i. tiat#d on the basis of sex. However, whSt about laws which 
don't mention sex^ — or races national origin^ or alien sMtus— ; 
but whose effect may well be discrjminatory? The Coutt 
faced this issue^^whether it must examine the intent of legis- 
lators or the effect of their laws=in the case of Village *cf 
Arlington Heighis Vi Meirofiplitan' Housing Deveioprftent 
Cofpora//on (45 U.S,L.W, 4073, January 11^ ^ 
The case arose when the Nietrppolitan Housing Develop-* 
ment Corporation (NIHDC), a Tion-profit Ikhd developer^ 
instituted 'plans to build I9QTow and moderate incofne 
racially integrated townhouse units on a 15-acre parcel of 
property in Arlington Heights, a Chicago suburb located 26 
miles northwest of the downtown area. Most of the land in 
the Village is occupied by single-family homes, and the racial 
composition of the community is almost entirely white (the 

' 1970 census found only 27 blacks in the 64,000 member com= 
munity). The development could nqt be built under the 
Village's existing zoning laws, however, so MHDC filed a 
petition for rezoning which would allow multiple family 
dwellings tp be built. - l . ' 

The Village held three public meetings to consider whether 

' or not the rezoning should be permitted, Each meeting d;ew 
large and vocal crowds, mostly composed of' opponents of 
the rezoning plan: The opporfents- stressed iwo miajor argu- 
ments: I) that the area had always been zoned for 
single ' family residences and current resideats had pur- 
chased ih^ir homes in reliance on that fact, and 2) that this 

^ project was not consistent with a Village policy adopted nine 
years before which called for new muUiple-family units to b€ 
built in areas where they would serve as a buffgr between 

\- singlejfamily homes^ and, industrial complexes. Some of 

i the Offpone#fs also argued dir^jtly against building racially . 
integrated housing in the community. 
After the third meeting, the Village Plan Commission 

- pasHcd a motion stating that '*While the need, for low and 
moderate income housing may exist in 'Arlington Heights 
and its environs, the Plart Commission wmnd be derelict in 
recommending it at the proposed location." 
> One pi%spective resident, a black man named Ransom, 
wi^^very disappointed in this decision, A wdrker at the 
Arlington Heights Honeywell factory, RanscSin had to com= 
J taiute daily from 20 miles away jn Evanston where he lived in 
a five^roorn house with his mother and son. Ransom had 
Iboked forward to^ the housing Beveloprnent^ since he 
hoped to move there and be. closer to his job. WiUi MHDC 
and two other prospective black residents, he sued the 
^Village, claiming that the denial of the rczoning^request was 
a violation of the^^aurteenth Amendment's Equal Protec- 
tion Clause. 

The District Court ruled for the Village! After examining 
tfic actioiis of tlic Village, the courf found that it did not 
intend to.di'scrimiriate against any race, but rat'hcr acted to 
* 'protect property values and the integrity of the Villagers 
/.oning'plan."' , ' 

■ (continued on page 26) 
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FROjyi PRE<aNANCY BENEFITS 
to UNDERCOVER AOENTS 



Equal Prpttctloh and 
Pregnanqy Benefits 

General Electric's disability plannpro- 
vided sickness and accident benefits to 
all Us employees, ^ui did not cover dis- 
abilities arising from pragnahcy. In an 
action filed on behalf of all female 
employees who^ had been denied pr 
nincy benefits, Martha Gilbert brought 
suit asking that^ the District Cour 
declare the plan in violation of Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
prohibits an employer from discrim- 
inating on the basis of sex in 'compen- 
sating an employee. Both the District 
Cdurt and Court oT Appeals found the 
plan violated Title VIL 

In General Electric Company v. Gil- 
bert {45 U,S,L,W, 4031, December 7, 
1976), the Supreme Court by 'a 6-3 vote 
held that disability plans which exclude 
pregnancy do not violate federal sex- 
discrimination law. In an opinion de- 
Uvered by Justice Rehnquist, the major- 
ity stated that the General Electric plan 
was ^'nothing more tjian an insurance 
package, which covers some risks but 
exeludes others." The rnrajority found 
no evidence of specific pntent *to dis- 
criminate against women, nor did it 
agree that thte plan had a discriminatory 
effect merely because it was less than all 
inclusive. Because there was no risk 
from which men were*^ protected and 
'vOomen were not, and there was Likevvise 
no risk from which women were pro- 
tected and men were not, the Court 
found that the plan ^was essentially 
neutral in what it did cover, and thus did 
not violate Title VIL 

justice Brennan ^ filed a dissenting 
opinion in which Justice Marshall 
joined. He stated that the Court's analy- 
sis' of the case was *'sin\plistic and mis- 
leading," and felt that' it was impossible 
to fairly examine the discrimination" 
issu6 without lookini at the prior^histoPy 
of General Electric's employment prae= 




tices to see wljether or not they treated 
the se.:*^s differently. He found that the 
Court n^d disregarded General Elec- 
tric's histpry of using practices which * 
served to underciit the opportunities of 
women who became pregnant while 
employed, practices which led the Dis- 
trict*Court to conclude that General 
Elect fic's * 'discriminatory attitude" 
toward womenVas '*a motivating factor 
in its policy," ™ also pointed out that 
plan covereoVrisks relating to the 
repTod^uctive system', such as 
vasectomies and circumcisions, as well 
as "voluntary" disabilities, such ^rfs 
sports injuries and cosmetic surgery. 
Given General ElectricVs , history of 
eiwployment practices and the fact that 
pregnanVy vvas the only disability, sex- 
specific or^ otherwise, which was not 
covered by the plan, he concluded that 
the^evia^ce supported a finding of^ 
intent to discriminate on the basis of sex1 
in violaticm of Title VII. 

Justice Stevens dissented, arguing 
that "by definition", the exclusion of 
pregnancy discrimrnat^^f on ^he basLs of 
' He thererore found the policy, in 
violation of Tffle VII without having to 
examine the questions of whether the 
policy had a discriniinatory intent or = 
effect. ^ . ^ 

EqAal Protection: 
Preferenc© jn Hiring f 

Many" pcqple believe, especially in 
time of high unemployment, that their 
state governnient should give pre^ferencc 
to state residenls in hiring \yorkers for 
governmentvsponsored job^. A 



who had resided in the state for less than 
a year until state residents w'ere um 
available for, employment. Two paint ipgj 
firms performing work for the New 
York City Board, of Education wer^ 
threatened with loss of their contracts 
whqn they employed legally admitted 
aliens. They then filed suit in federal 
court, claiming that this law violated 
their rights under the Equal Protection 
and Due Process Clauses of the Four- 
teenth /A^men^ment, In a 2-1 decision,* 



Whan unemployment is 
high^ can the stats give 
special hiring preferariee 
to Its own citiierTs? 7 



the Djsirici 4 nun agreed. 1 he nmjority 
staied that because the 's discrimina- 
tron against aliens involved a "siispect!' 
class,. New York was required tc^rove 
that the Jaw was necessary tOfServc a 
'^compelling interest." The couri'con- 
cluded tli^t^the staled goal of protecting 
New York citizens during times of high 
unemployment did not meet this tCKt and 
t\)und the law to be unconstitutional. 

Without hearing oral arguments or 
issuing a. fornial opinion, the Supreme 
York state law soughj to dti this by re= ^^uiri upheld the District Court decision 

in I he case ot Lefkowiiz \\ C\ D. 
Enterprises. Ltd. (45 U.S.L,W, 3462, 
Jxinuary 10. 1977). Justices White anfl 
'Rehnquist dissented, howeyer, on the 
ground that the Court should have heard 
argunienjs on the case before reaching a 
decision. 



quiring private contractors on govern- 
ment jobs to give jDreference to citizens 
who had Vesided in ilic state I'c)r a-year. 
The law stated that eoiitractdrs per- 
fiirniing work for staie and local 
governments in periods of high unenv 
ployment could not hire aliens or those 
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Equal Prottctloa and the \ 
Sooial ieeurity Aot 

In CgUfornia v> Ooldfarb (45 
U,S.L.W\ 4237, March 2. 1977) the 
Supreme pourt ruled that a provision of 
the Socirt Security Act which treated 
widows and widowers differtntly was in 
yioiation of the Fifth Afneijdment equal 
protection guarantee. Under this chaU 
lenged provision, a widow received 
benents automatically upon her hus- 
band's death, while a widower was only 
eligible for these ftenefits if he cpuld ^ 
prove that he was receiving *^at'Ieasi 
one-half of his support" from his 
deceased wife. 
Writing an opinion in which three 
* other justices joined, Justice Brennan 
found that the difference in treatment 
- betweerk lhe*sexes was not ba|ed on any 
deliberate congressionai finding that 
widows were in greater need of these 
benefits. Instead, he deiermsned from 
examining the history of the passage of ' 
•this Act thai ihis sex-based , distinction 
. was nterely a result of '*archaic^ and 
overbroad** generalizations and **old 
notions** which presumed that all 
women ^are dependent. The opinion^ 
stated that the only conceivable justi- 
fication for writing the presumption of 
female dependency into the law would 
be to save the Governr^eni the time,, 
money, - and effort which would be 
necessary if it required proof of depen- 
dency by both, sexes. The opinion con- 
cluded that this administrative con- 
sideration was not sufficient to make the 
law constitutional under the Court*s 
previously^ stated rule requiring that laws* 
treating the sexes differently "serve 
important governmehtal objectives and 
... be substantially related to the 
achievement of those objectives.*' In a 
concuTripg opinion, Justice Stevens 
stated that "*more than accident is neces- 
sary to justify the disparate treatment of 
persons who have as strong a claim to 
equal treatment as do similarly situated 
surviving spouses/' 

Justice Rehnquist dissented in an 
opinion in which Chief Justice Burger, 
^Justice Blackmun, and Justice Stewart 
joined.. He argued that it was consti- 
tutional to. treat the sexes differently in 
this situation for two_ reasons: (1) the 
alleged discrimination in this j^sc was 
clearly giving benefit to widows instead 
of harming them economically, and thus 
could be supported under the Equal 
protectio'n Clause as long as it Was rea= 





Where did yau gel that charr^** 



sonable; (2) the great administrative in- 
convenience involved in determining 
dependency status in cyery case made it 
reasonable for Congress to rely on the 
presumption that females vvere generally 
dependent. 



Right to CoijnstI and Lawyer^ 
Client Confldtntiajlty * 

Can an undercover agent'be present at 
discussions between a defendant and his 
attorney without violating the Sixth 
Amendment's guarantee of the effective 
assistance of counsel? In th^ case of 
Weatherford and Siropi vr Bursey (45 
U,S,L.W. 4154. February 22, 1977), the 
Court found. by a vote of 7-2 that the in- 
former's presence at these discussion^s- 
and his subsequent trial testimony did 
. not constitute a violation of the Sixth 
Amendment. 

The case arose when Brett Allen 
Bursey was arrested for destroying 
property during a draft protest action 
against a Selective Service ofrice in 
Columbia, South Carolina. Under di- 
rections froni his siipcrior Pete Strom.. 
Jack Weatherford. an undercover agent 
Fur the Soiith Car^lj^a State Law En- 
forcement Division, joined Bursey in 
damagingsthe draft board *.s property. 



Still serving as an undercover agent,. 
Weatherford was also arrested and 
jailed. During ahe period before trial, 
Weatherford deliberately repre- 
seijted himself as another defcndeni in 
the case and was present at two^rneeiings 
between Bursey and his' lawyer. With 
Strom's approval, " Weatherford then 
testified against Bursey at the trial where 
Bursey wai convicted. Bursey then sued 
both Weafherforc) and Strom, claiming 
a violation of his constitutional Mghts. 
■ In an opinion written by Ju|tice 
White, a majority of the Supreme Court 
disagreed. The Court noted that Bursey 
and his lawyer h^d ask^d Weatherford 
to join him in their d!SCUssion4 of trial 
tactics, and that Bursey's defense in the 
case was not prejudiced by the in- 
ter mer's presence. The majority con- 
cluded that V*therc being no tainted 
evidence in this case, no communication 
of defense strategy to the prosecution 
and no purposeful intrusion by Weath= 
crinrd," there was no viojatioii of the 
Sixth Aniendnicnt. Justice Wliitc did 
iitiply, however, that Sixth Aiuendment 
righls might be vinlated \n a Hitiiation 
where the defense could prove nhat the 
undercover agent advised his superiors 
of planned iTiaL. tactics or obtained 
infornuUion directly damaging to" the 
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defendant's (case dum$ the discussions 
with lawyers. " 

Jystiee Marshall, joined by Justice 
Brennaiit dissented* arguing that the 
Court's decision would threaten the 
safety oj the lawyer-cUent relationship 
froni government Intrusion and would 
risk infringing upon the integrity of the 
entire criminal justice system. 

FrMdom Of SpMeh; ^ 
This Rights of Noh-Unlon 
Traohora ^ 

In, a case involving teachers in 
Madison,^ Wisconsin, the Supreme 
pourt was faced with the issue of 
whether a nonunidn teacher could be 
prohibited from speaking about a topic 
concerning the teachers- union at a 
public meetii^^^f the Board of Edu- 
cation. The Qmi\ C/Yj of Madison v, 
Wisconsin En\pioyment Retaiions Com- 
mission U.SX.W, 4043, December 
8s 1976)* mvolved a teacher 'who asked 
the fioard of Education to' postpone 
consideration of a union proposal Te- 
quiring all teachers (whether union 
members or not) to pay union dues. 
Because this issue was a topic of pending 
negotiation between the union and the 
Board, the union brought a complaint 
before the Wisconsin Employment Rela- 
tions Committee contending . that the 
nonunion teacher hadf by addressing 
this issue at the me^ting^ engaged in 
bargaining activities in violation of 
labor laws. The Committee upheld the 
union's cpntention and the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court approved their decision: 

The Supreme Court reversed, stating 
that even assuming that such comments 
could ever be prohibited on the ground 
that they were a danger to union- 
management relations, this was surely 
not such a case. The Court asserted that 
the teaeher's statements at a public 
meeting did not constitute any type of 
labor negotiations. Moreover^ since the 
Board meeting was open to the public, 
the nonunion teacher was also address^ 
ing the Board as a concerned citizen, 
seeking to express his views on an. 
important decision of his government. 
The Court concluded _that **the par- 
ticipation in public discussion of public 
issues cannot be confined to one cate- 
gory of interested individuals. To permil 
one Side of a debatable public question 
to have a monopoly in expressing Jts 
views to the government is the antithesis 
of constitutional guarantees." 



The Miranda Warnings . ^ ' - 
and CuitMiai Interrogatfon 

In a 6-3 ruling^ the Supreme Court 
held that a suspect who is not under ar- 
' fest but who'voluniarily goes to a^olice^ 
station can be questioned without being 
given any Miranda warnings," The 
Court's decision In Oregon v: Maihia- 
son (45 U.S.L.W/ 3505,. January 25j 
1977), appears to narrow th^ rule an- 
nounced in the 1966 Miranda case that 
Statements made by a defendant while 
under **custodial interrogation" could 
not bk used against him at trial unless he 
had first been warned that: 1) he Ijad 
the right to remain silent^ 2) what- 
ever he said could be used against him, 

3) he had a right to a lawyer* and 

4) a lawyer, would be appointed if ha 
could not afford one. \ 

In this case, Carl Ray Mathiason, who 
was on parole, went to the police station 
voluntarily after a jjolice 'investigator 
left a card at his home inviting him to 
the station to 'talk about a recent bur- 
glary. Mathiason was questione^, at the 



in a 6 to 3 dagision, the 
Court #aamed to out baek 
on its ruling in the 
1966 Miranda'oase 



station behind closed doors. After the 
Investigator falsely^told Mathiason that 
his fingerprints had been/found at the 
scene of the crimCi Mathiason confessed 
to the burglary. He was then allowed to 
return home, but was later arrested and 
charged whh the crime. 

In an unsigned opinion issued without 
hearing any oral argument on theMSsues 
presentedi the Court stated that an 
individual was under '^custodial inter- 
rogation"' only after^being taken into 
custody or * 'otherwise deprived of his 
freedom of action in any significant 
way." Since Mathiason had voluntarily 
submitted to questioning, the^ Court 
concluded his constitutional rights 
under the Firt)i Amendmetit were not 
vlolaied by his failure "to receive the 
Miranda warnicLgsr— — 

Justices Marshall, Brennan, and Ste- 
vens disBented. Justice Marshall stated 



that since Mathiason was guestiontd in 
private Bt a pbffie station, told he was a 
suspect, and lied to about the finger- 
prints , he could reasonably believe that 
he was not free to leai^e* He concluded 
that the majority's decisipn^as at least, 
contrary to. the; **rati^iSe" of the 
Miranda m^e, if not cor(irary to jts-estact 
holding. Justices. Brennan and Stevens 
also dissented, nipinly on grounds that 
the cifee should not have been decided 
without full oral argutiient by attorneys ; 
on both sides. 

Seargh and Seliure: 
IRS and Baak-^Taxea 

In G,M, Leasing Corporation v* 
United States {45 U,S'L.W. 4098, Janu^ 
ary 12, 1977), a uiianimous Supreme 
Court ruled that theTourth Amendment 
protection against unreasonable searches 
and seizures prohibited Internal Revenue 
Service officials from seizing private 
property in payment of past-due tax 
debts without first obtaining a search 
warrants The case involved a tax- 
payer, George Norman, who owed more 
than $400,000 in back taxes. Under a 
federal law allowihg the IRS to seize 
property in cases of a ^xpayer-s failure 
to pay the debt, I^S ageftisvgpt a lock= 
smith to help them enter Mr, Ndrman's 
officfe at the car leasing firm where he 
was employed as general manager. The 
agents also seized automobiles registered 
in the name of Mr, Norman's company^ 
which were located on public streets and 
parking lots. The company, controlled 
,-by Mr, Norman, sued the IRS clairhing a 
violation ,of its Fourth Amendment 
ridhts, 

Jt%c Supreme Court agreed with this 
dbnteniion. In an opinion written by 
Justice Blackmun, the Court noted that 
one of the principal purposes of the 
Fourth Amendment was to prevent V'the 
massive intrusion on privacy iipdertaken 
in the collection of taxes." Although the 
Court found that the IRS agents had the 
legal right to seize autos left in public 
lots and other public areaSi 4he Court 
hel^thaf it was unconstitutional for the . 
agents to enter a private office to seize 
pre ^er^y without a warrant. In Justice 
R: mun's words* **Ii]i is one thing to 
scL ithout a warrant property resting ^ 
in Hr open area . * . , and it is quite 
another thing to effect a warrantless 
seizur of property . . , situated on pri= 
vaie premises to which access is not 
otherwise available to the ^seizing 
officer/' =CAK 



NEWSCUPS 



PrasldtntiaL Friortti^ \ $6W,TOO,0O0 each year as a result qf 

A *rtceni'\4^octof^ Press dispatch vandalism in our schools ... elen more 

iists thole presidential duties which a shocking, however, is the 70,000*seriqus 

group of flrst grade children in Oregon physkal assaults on-ieachers and liter- 

think are most fmportant. The children ally liundreds'of thousands of assairlts 

believe the President should^ **help on students perpetuated in our schools 

ducks; sign papers; tell people where to annually,'* Bayh jimphasized that the 

go; give poor people tnoney; give people Subcommittee found the ^ upsurge in 

clothes; keep people from stealing; feed schoof violence not confined to inner' 
birds; help a lost puppy; help us not die; * city schools or to schools in low-income 
'^help plants to live; keep bees safe; help\ areas, buy|prowing_problem in schools 

boaters not crash into rocks/' Consider- of affluent suburbs and rural areas as 

ing the President's concerted attempts to w^lL^^ 

be responsive to the concerns of the The report discusses- the exieni of the 

people, one wonders %hether the an- problem, its underlying causes and 

ticipated governmental re-organizatlon strategies for improvement. It ' also 

should include a merg^pof the Audobon offers^^commendations and a bib- 

Society, Sierra Club and SPCA into a liograph| of suggested readings. Copies 

cabinet-level department. are at'Uimble for Sh25 from the Super- 

iniendent of Documents, U,S- Govern- 

R^ort Explores School Violence ment Printing-office, Washington,'^ 

The Senate Subcommittee to Inves- D.C. 20402. 
/igate Juvenile PelLnquency has released 
/its final report on school violence and 

[vandalism entitled, **Challenge for the **Vou!h** Vole Dismal 38% 

iird Century: Education in a Safe En-^ In last fairs general 6]ectioiV^newIy- 
vironment.*' The f02-page report em- Enfranchised vd^erSv the J 8=20^ar olds, 

phasizes that "approaches that advocate were once again tJT^I^^ likrfy group of 

the quick cure and the easy remedy will eligible voters to castj'fiieir ballots, 

often fail because ihey ignore the According to the .CensuV^ureau, only 

complex and diverse causes of these of eligible voters in this age group 

problems. MearvrtgfuJ progress in this went to the polls last November 2. 'This 

area can only be-achieved by engaging in percentage ^war a full 10% below their 
sober assessment, not hysterical reac- ' 1972 lurhoui, when tWi^-20 year-old 

lion, and instituting thoughtful mea- ags group also held the sknje dubious 

sures rather than glib promises," Law= dfsiinction, 

related edue*ati6n, notes , the report, Overall, 60% of the J46.5 million 
deserves particular attention for its ' voiing=age Americans went to the polls, 

efforts in acquainting students '*with the tldwn four percentage points from 19^2 

positive role the law plays in our society and ten percentage points lower than 

and the benefits of using its principles, to 1964, when the bureau first measured 

settle disputes.'' vou^r participation. 

According to a National Education 

Association study submitted to the ^ 

Senate Subcommittee, ih€ number of as- Student Social Atlitude.N Up, 

saults occurring in schools it\creased Political Knowledge Down 

58% in the years from 1970-74. During In the National_Assessnicnt of Edu- 

that same period, sex offenses increased national Progress survey on education 

by 62%, drug related crimes went ujs by for Liti?.enship, students scored very 

81% and robberies escalaied by 117%. well in the area of social nitiludcs and 

Indiana's Senator Birch Bayh, Chair- quite poorly* in ttie area of political 

man of the Subcommittee, saiSr^'iu has kru^wledge. In response to^questions 

been estimated that on a national scale whether sex, race, political beliefs or 

we are currentlv spending almost reliuion should be determining faciors 



for getting a job, nearly all students 
agree that^ one*s abilyies and skills 
should be of'primary impdriance,' Nine 
out of tenjupport e^ual housing dppor- 
tunities an overwhelming num'ber — 
over 95%-^believe a person should be 
able to vote whether Vich, poor, male or 
female. In cdntrast, the tests show that 
only slightly" more thamhalf the seven- 
teen year-o|ds know that each state has 
two U.S. Senators and that the number 
of U,S, Representatives from each state 
depends on that state's population. In 
addition, 35% think the President can 
appoint people tq^C^gress. 

. Quest [onywhic^rtle students handled, 
best conedrned criminal rights: 98Wo 
knew ata reused has a right tb a lawyer 
and tobCe informed of Jhe, charges 
againsy him or' her; 91% knew of their 
remain silent under police ques- 
[ionning. While It would be encouraging 
if law-related education were identified 
as the major reason for such knowledge, 
it is tar more likely that TV police shows^ 
account for the high student marks on 
these questions. , 

The survey was administered nation- 
ally by the Education Commission of the 
States to 5,000 thirteen and seventeen 
year-c^lds during the 197&^pring school 
semester. Eduvaiion for Cmzenship^ the 
report of th^fctf vey, is available^om the 
National j^fc^ni^nt of Educational 
Progress, ThSducation Commission of 
the 'States, Suite 700, I860 ^Lincoln 
Street, Denver, Colorado 80295. 

Interested in " 
Freedom of 4he Press? ; 

A free report on high schooP and 
college cases affecting student jour- 
nalisis and journalism teachers is avaiU. 
able t>om'the Student Press Law Center, ^ 
1750 Pennsylvaifia Avenue, N.W., 
RpQm 1112, Washingron*. D/C. 20006. 
A iiianual which outlines theT^ir|t 
Amundrncnt rights of high school jour= 
nalists and suggests a set of Inodcl 
guidelines to govern siudcnt pfc^^lica- 
lions costs SI. 00. The Cunteri also 
pf ovidcs legal assisianciitand advice to 
^udcnis and journalism teachers » an4 
their attorneys, . * "NG = 
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Like most first graders* Sarah Roberts was eager to start 
schooL Srie felt lucky that there was an elementary school so 
close to her ^ome. It woi4ld only take her a few minutes ta' 
walk there. C 

Unfortunately for Sarah » in© School Committee decided 
^ that she wa%not to attend this schooL Instead, she was as= 
signed to a school almost half a mile away. The reas*on? 
Sarah was black and the schoornearest her home was for 
white children only. 

Sarah's father wanted his daughier to attend a neighbor- 
hood schooL He therefore sued the city, arguing that his 
daughter had been uhlawfuJly denied her right under state 
law> to attend public school. In Sarah's case, however, the 
lavfyers didn't' talk aBout busi^g,^ although the incident did 
. take ^ace in Boston,} j^nd none of them mentioned Brown \\ 
Board of EdiwaNc^fi^ the landmark 1954 schodl desegre- 
gation case. As a matter of fact, not one lawyer even referred 
to the Equal Protebilon Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment! / , ' 

Surprising? N^t at all. Sarah Vs case was decided in 1849, 
19 years before t/he Fourteenth Amendment was added to the 
Constitution and over 100 years ^forc the Brown decision 
outlawing racially aggregated schools. . 

Even though^ Sarah did not have the benefit of the Equal 
Protection Clause, she did have something almo.st as good: 
the services q'f ..Senator Charles Sumner as , her lawyer. 
Sumner was active in the abolitionist movement, and^fcU 



that slavery as well as all other forms of racjal discrimination 
should be abolished. He agreed with , the American Anti- 
slavery Society that slavery was immoral because it deprived 
men of their natucal and inalienable right to liberty an^d 
equality under the law. He maintained that it was the dut^' of 
every governme^nL to provide laws to protect men in these 
natiiriil rights.^ For 'Sumner, Sarafi's case prefented the 
opportu>iity to iranslatc^hese philosophical beliefs»*stated so 
forcefuHy in such documents as the Magna Charta and the 
IDeelaratioTi of Independence, into a legal theory , 

Sumner Prafenti His Arguments 

Sumner began by examining the Massachusetts consti- 
tution to find a general statement from which ^he could build 
his case that raeially segregated schools were unlawful. He 
sci zed upon a passage statNig that "all ijien are born free and 
equal," and arguccTHhiit this phrase affirmed the American 
political tradition tha| every man, without distinction of 
color or race, is equal before the law/^**He may be poor, 
wca^humble, or black . . , but before the Constiiuiion of 
Massachijsetls all these distinctions disappear,'' ^Sumner 
argued. . .He is a Man. the equal of all his fellow-men. 
He is one of the children of the State, which . . . regards all 
its oHXpring with aii equal care." 

To suppori his theory, Sumner triced^ the origins of the 
democratic concept of Vquality froiTi Herodotus, Ser|cca, 
and Milton, and then descrihcd its evolution through. the 
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French Revolution* He reasoned that this principle of aqyal= 
ity was the real meaning of the constitutional provision, and 
argued that its language prohibittd distinciioris drawn on 
the basis of race. Quoting Rousseau, Sumner asserted, 'It is 
precisely tecause the force of things tends always to destroy 
equajity, that the force of legislation ought always to main- 
tain it. ' In a similar spirit, the courts should tend to maintain 
it." \. ^ ^ ' 

'After- articulating this theory ^pf **equaHty before t"he 
law,** Sumner outlined Jts application to publicf schools in 
language that the United States Supreme Court would echo 
over 100 years later in Brown v. Board of Education. He 
maintained that the racial segregation of black chUd^en was 
* a violation of equaliiy for two reasons: (1) it inconvenienced 
black children^by making them travel further than white 
children to attend schoulrand (2) it established a "'caste 
system" which jnade blacks feel degraded and made whites 
f^el uncharitable and prejudiced, *'The words Caste and 
Equality are contradictory," Sumner maintained. *'They 
mutually excluae each other. Where Caste is, there cannot be 
^quality; where Equality is, there cannot be^Oaste. . 

He didnit hive sociological data relied qn^fay the Court to 
support its Brown decision, but he made essentially the same 
argument, contending that racially^ sep&raie schools could 
never be equal. He reasoned thai^eA^en if they had similar re- 
sources and equally competent ^teachers, schools limited to 
one racial group had a different spirit from schools, where all 
members of the community met together in equality, "It is a 
mockery. to call [them] equivalent,** he emphasized, 

Sumner also asked the court to consider the consequences 
of acknowledging that school committees could create 
; separate schools for whites and blacks. Why would they stop 
there? "They may establish a separate school fop Irish or 
Germans . , . * They may establish'a separate school for the 
rich, that the delicate taste of this favored class may not be 
offended by the humble garments of the poor , , , , AH this, 
and much more, can be done in the exercise of that high- 
handed power which makes a discrimination on account of 
'race or color," 

He concluded by asserting that the school committee's 
policy of creating racially segregated schools was contrary to 
the Constitution and laws of Massachusetts. Addressing the 
Judges directly4.he said, "Already you have banished Slavery 
.from this Commonwealth. 1 call upon you now to obliterate 
\he last of its footprints, and to banish the last of the hateful 
snirits in its train . ..." 

The Court Rules Otharwise. . . < 

The Massachusetts court agreed with Sumner's agrumcnts 
that under Massachusetts law, "all persons without distinc- 
tion of age or sex, birth or color, origin and conditon, are 
equal before the law,*' But, Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw 
explained, **when this great principle^ comes to be applied," 
it does not mean that every person enjoys the same civil and 
pohtical rights. What those rights are, he said, depends 
upon how the^ law deals with particular indjviduals in a 
variety of circumstances. 

In |his case, the court implied itiat Sarah might liave a 
valid claim if she were exeluded>£ntirely from the public 
school system, but in fact she haV not been denied this 
opportunity. Offeping an argument that would become the 
law of the land fifty years later as a result of the Supreme 



Courtis decision fn the case of Plessy v, Ferguson, the 'court 
said that schools for "colored" students were equal to*whife ... 
schools and as well suited to advance students* |ducation. 
Since Sarah had access to an acceptable school for children 
of her own rpce, she could not claim that she was "unlaw- 
fully excluded from public school instruction." 

The court then turned to Sumner's argunieni ihahracially 
separa'te schools created a discriminatory caste system. In the 
court's opinion, it hadn't been shown that racially separate 
schools created discrimination, As Chief Justice Shaw put it, 
"this^ prejudice, if it exists, is not created by law, and 
probably cannot be changed by la4»." 



Alraady you have banishad 
slavery . _ I call upon you 
now to obllterata the 
- last of Its footprints . . , 



Finally, the court found that the increased distance which 
Sarah was required to travel to attend school did not make 
the regulation unreasonable, still less illtgal. It rioted iftat,jn 
Lowns covering large territory ,^ laws requiring pupils to 
travel long distances might be overturned by the courts. 
"But in Boston," the court stated, *' where more than 
100,000 inhabitants live within a space so small that it would 
be scarccly^n inconyenicnce to require a boy of good heahh 
to traverse daUy the whole extent of it,'^ a system of classifi- 
cation ''may be useful and beneficial,'* * 

But the Legislature Agrees 

, Six^years later, however, the Massachusetts legislature 
enacted Sumner's argument's into'a law vvhich provid«ihat 
blacks be admitted, without separation into all public 
schools. Sumner's theory of equality before the law vvas also 
distributed as a pamphlet by the abolitionists^ This legal 
theory became the qenter of the campaign against slaveryr 

^ and the theme that dominated the great slavery debates of 
1 854- 1 86 L More significantly for us today, the concept that 
a constitutional democracy could not deny basic human 
rights on such an arbitrary basis as race was translated into 
the Fourteenth Amendment's provision that no state shall 
'*den_y to any person . , , the equal^rotcction of the laws." 

In effect, Sarah Roberts' desire to attend school in her 
own neighborhood provided the spark tor what lias^ beeiL^ 
described as a "eonstitutionali/.ation*' of the general ideas of 
natural law, Before this case, people thought of rights m 

^nobleand philosophical concepts, not nece.Hsarily as realities 
in everydny life, '*t:quulity," for example, was a general, 
abstract, hypothetical term., fiiac for f-ourth of July speeches 
hut unenforceable in law. Afier this case, huwever. naiurnl 
rights began to bccoine, in the words of a modern L:omnien= 

.tator, *Specific, concrete, and enforceable," It, was a ^hift 
froni rlicioric to reality, 'Mrom moriil rights nvrighis defined 
judicially. " 
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FAMILY LAWYER ' By W l Bernard 



CASES ON . . . , 
ANIMALS AND ACCIDENTS 



NOBODY'S FAULT 

Harvey saw two Airedales fighting on 
.^*the sidewalk. Sn^icHing up a'siick, he 
raised it over his head to drive them 
apart. Bui as he did so, the stick struck 
another helpful citizen who Jhad come up 
behind him. 

As a result, Harvey wound up in court 
facing a damage claim. The other man 
reasoned as folio svs: 

*M don't blame Karvey tor trying to 
break up the dog fight. But the fact is, 
i he did put a gash in my scalp that nook 
seven stitches to close. Since this was 
certainly not my Eault, I am entitled to 
be compensated for my injury." " 

But the court turned him down, since 
it wasn't Harvey's fault either. The 



court said the incident fell in ihe^ cate- 
gory of *Mnevitablc accident," for which 
the lasv imposes no liability on 
anybotly,' ' ^ 

Most courts will apply this principle in 
a wide variety of situations. Another 
case involved a motorist who was sued 
for knocking down a four-year-old boy. 
The youngster had dashed out suddeffTy^ 
from behind d parked car. 

Admittedly-, the child was too young 
to be blamed for the accident. But the 
court saw no reorson to make the cciually 
blameless motorist foot the bilk^ 

Of course, the 'mere fact that an 
accident happens suddenly does not 
niean it was "inevitable." Thus: 



A motorist caused a collision ^Cvhen he 
fell asleep ai the whceL Defending him- 
self later in court, he said: 

"One moment, I was awake, the next 
moment I was asleep." 

But the court found him negligent for 
" not paying more attention to the telltale 
symptoms of drowsiness. 

"Sleep," said 'the court, ''docs not 
^ordinarily come upon one unawares/" 

1. Brown v. Nendaii, 60 IVlass. 292 
(1850) 

2= Cicn/n v. Lowihiun, 152 Cal. App= 
2d 230 (1957) 

3. LiushnHly. BushfwU. 103 Conn. 583 
(1925) 



ANIMAL TESTIMONY 

Part of the case against Harris, on 
trial for manslaughter, was the fact that 
two bloodhounds had followed a trail to 
his house. But Harris raised an objce=, 
tion to this kind of evidence. 

"According to (he Constitution/' he 
said, "an accused person has the right to 
cross-exarnine his accusers. Obviously I 
cannot cross-examine a couple of dogs. 
Therefore* I am not getting my consii- 
lutional rights/* 

However, the court pointed out that 
Harris did have a right to cross- 
examine the dogs' trainer = Overruling 
the objection, the court said this was as 
good as cross-examining tlic operator of 



a drunkometer or a radar speedometer.' 

Most courts are willing to accept, 
under proper safeguards, ihrorniation 
gleaned, from animals. Nor does this 
apply only to.bloodhounds. 

c/onsider the case of a disputed cow, 
allegedly stolen from Farmer Clriggs, 
Ciriggs had the animal brought to his 
barnyard. There, according to" wit- 
nesses, she showed fg^Tiiliarity svith both 
the barn and the watering mechanism. 

In court* the judge found this evi^ 
denee persuasive, 

'*-lt is characteristic of practically all 
dtmiestic uninials/' he said, 'Mo show 
familiarity with the places where they 



have been, sheltered and fed."* 

Still, animal ^'testimony" is usually 

not strong enough by itself to send a 

person to jail= ^ 

In a burglary case a bloodhound had 

led detectives to the defendant's shack. 

Hut there vva> no other evidence to 

connei/t him with the crime. 

"Alone and unsupported/' said the 

court, dismissing ilie charge, ''such cvi = 

dencc is insufficient: there niust be other 

testimony to convict/" 

L Stuw v. Davis. 154 La. 295 fl923)^ 

2. Sativ \ -. Mt'Ati'er, 227 Iowa 320(1 9^9) 

3, Canor \. Sfait\ 106 Mis^. 507 (1914) 



STRAY BULLET 

Irked by a neighbor's barking dog, 
Phil took a pot shot at it with his pistol: 
The bullet tiii^sed the dug, passed 
through a hedge, and injured a hoy on 
the sidesvalk. ^ 
■ Was Phil legally liable to the victim? 



lii a ctniri hearing, he denied re^ponsi = 
hility. 

" I he boy was ctmiplcicly hidden by 
that hedge/* he saicL *'Ohviously I had 
no intention of hurtmg him, since I was 
rioi even asvure he was there/" 

- 1 4 



But the com! hckl Phil liable anyhow, 
pointing oul (hat lie liuU no n^ht to lirCi 
at the dog in the first place. As lor the 
'Mio inicntitin" argunient. Ihu co\ni 
filled that — as one judge fMit it - "(he 
imeiilit^n follows the liullc! /' 



The case illustrates tiow _^slernly the 
law looks upon the handring oY life- 
arms. Due care is demanded, and **duc'* 
is nieasured by the extraordinary risks 
fjiat guns involve, * 

In anolhfer case the trigger was pulled 
by accident. An off-duty watchman was 
twirling his gun on his forefinger when 
discharged. 'He had forgotten it was 
loaded, 

A companion was wounded in the leg* 
and laier filed suit for damages. Here 



too the court found liability, declarir^ 
that abscntmindedness was no excuse, 

"Guns^thc^ught to b« imloaded,'' said 
the court, ''ar^the most dangerous. The 
tragic story of death and injury , . .Ms 
all t0o fumiliarjn this^couniry.*'' 

Still, the law recognises that pure a^ci= 
denis'can and do occur. For example: 

A hunter ilred at a svild turkey. The 
bullet H*t a {r^^nd ricocheted into an- 
other hunter who was hiding in the 
bushes. But a court said the first hunter, 



having fired his gun lawfully, could not 
be blamed for what happened. ' ^ 
He would havei needed * *necro- 
nmncy,*' said the court, to "foresee such 
an 'outcome^ 



SheppaM, 179 N^inn. 490 



1. Corn V 
( 1 930) 

27 Staie v. Buison, 339 Mo. 298 (1936) 

3. RlAes V. Boiling, 180 Va. 124^(1942) 

4, Seabol! \/ C7heesiwrousfhf\ 127 Sa, 
App. 254 (1972) ' \ 
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WAYWARD CANARY 

IViyrtlc**s pet canary escaped from its 
cage one morniBg and flutiercd into a 
neighborVs back yard. Tha neighbor 
captured the bird but, refused to give it 
back. Finally Myrtle filed suit. 

When the casc^^eame to trial 
neighbor argued as follows: \ 

''The canary may have been 
property while it was in the cage 
once it escaped into the opeR'air, it was 
M^air game*. So now it's mine." 

However, the court ruled in favor of 
Myrtle, primarily on the ground that the 
canary had been domesticated. MiAvas no 
more *'fair game," said the couw, than 
an organ grinder's monkey would be if ii 
slipped out of its collar.' 

Generally speaking, an animal jhat is 
wild by nature belongs to no one. Bui 



once captured and domesticated, it may 
become as much private property as an^ 
autorjiobilc or a siiit of clothes. From 
then on, cvcr>if it escapes, niosi courts 
will coruinue to recogni/e the original 
owner's rights. . " 

A more extreme case involved a rare 
^p^es of'parroi. This time, the bird 
escaped and r^^j*fSlned at large for 
almosi ilrree weeks. When finally cap- 
tured, it had made its way to the next 
coimty. , . « 

Hut again, wiicn the owner proved 
tliat the bird had been trained, the court 
upheld liis property rights^iri the parrot 
and ordered it returned.' 

On tlie other hand, consider the saga 
of a sea lion which escaped from a^ 
hokling {ank inio ihc Aliannc Ocean 



and was later recaptured by a fisherman. 

Here, the creature had nof .been 
doinesticated in any way. The court 
thereupon decided in favor of the 
fisherman, pointing out that the sea lion 
had ''regained its natural liberty." 

"There was no intention oi\ its part," 
said the cOurt, '*of returning to its place 
of captivity, or of again submitting itself 
to tlie domination ol the (original 
owner). " ' 

T Munninii v. Miiyhcrso/i, 69 Cia, 447 
(1HH2) 

2. Ct},nii V. ASPCA. N.Y.S. 288 
(1974) 

3/ Mullei V. Bradley, 53 NA';S. 781 
( I H9H ) 




'CanU yo]i Just ask whether I'd like white or whole whrui''* 
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PROJECT NEWS 



OREGON PROJECT THRIVES 
ON HARD MONEY 



Most education innovations these 
days "are supported by *'soft" money: 
specia! grants from private foundations, 
the slate or federal government, or other 
sources outside of local school systems. 
It's called soft money for a good reason 
—eventually the grants will run out, the ' 
money will go avvay, and the program 
will have to sink or swim with the money 
it can get from local school districts. 

Oregon's Tri-County Law- Related 
Project has gone a different route. The 
key to the projeclfVs funding is that it 
doesn't rely c^n outside sources, but 
rather on contributions from school dis- 
tricts in the Tri-County area. The result 
is^ a project fully supported by par- 



building support for the project within 
fhe school system and in the ge'neral 
community. One key has been that two 
lawyers who arevitally intf^ested iit la\v- 
related cducation=^tteHinian Newman 
and Robert Ridgely—serve both on the 
project's Steering Committee and on the 
Portland School Board,.They and other 
lawyers conmiitted to the program have 
fostered the involvement of school and 
civic leaders in law-related education, 
with the result ihki school systems in the 

area have seen the need for tlicse 

- - I 

programs and have been willing to 
commit their own funds to law=related 
education. 

Though there was some lasvyer'cdu- 



ticipating districts themselves, through^^-s^jFtor cooperation back innhe 60's, and 
sum equal to S ,23 per student i^5n- even some curriculum Ucvclopmenti the 
tribuied by each district. N current push began in 1973 with some 

Can you get something significant awareness workshops offered by the 
started without outside money? In justN^ MuUnontah County Intermediate Bdu- 
four years time, law-related education cation District. An ABA Regional Con-^ 



has gro.wn in the Tri-County area from a 
few fragmentary efforts to a major 
component of K-I2 education. Many 
school districts in the Tri-County area 
are involved in various siages of 
introducing law-related education to 
their staffs and students, and in the 
Portland 'Public 'School system., the 
largest system in the area, law-related 



ference on Law-Related Education, and 
a leadership mecting'sponsorcd by the 
Law in a Lree Society project, served as 
catalysts tcj bring together some key 
people from the state Board of educa- 
tion, [he Oregon State Bar, and other 
groups. Tliey eventually formed a state- 
wide committee, and decided to make 
the Tri-Couniy area a pilot for law- 



education will soon be implemented in related education iti the slate. 



all elementary and secondary schools. In 
Portland, ft^Il-scale implementation will 
naturally raise the cost per student, but 
the central factor remains the same: the 
program is being supported by hard^ 
money contributed by the local school 
system itself. 

Lawyers a Key 

How did the project get this kind of 
support from school systems? riiere 
svere many factors, but none was more 
important than the strong cooperation 
they received from the legal comnumity. 
Lawyers were particularly crucial in 



Lawyer'^ and eduiators have worked 
together on everytljing. The Sieering 
Commiitee which rtms the progr^am is 
divided 50/50 between lawyers and edu- 
cators. 1 his group'niakes polit?y for all 
project activities. 

Getting Started 

Can one individual Begin the proctk^s 
0 1 " c o o p e r a t i o n ? According to L^' n d a 
I tilkenstcin, llic coordinator 'oi ilic 
Tri=CDUniy project, one person can do a 
lot. The key, she says, is identifyiiig and 
gathering lo/eiher people who care 
about the subject mattcr.^iducaltirs atid 



lawyers are essential, but additional kc4 
people will be different in each comi 
munitu. In some communities, they nna'y 
be, parents, business people/ and^ si^ie 
^'partment of educatioti specialists; ;in 
others, law enforcement officers ^hd> 
university professors. j 

Mh. Falkenstein advises that, lawyers 
may be your entree to many people; and 
organizatio.ns who can provide Assis- 
tance. I^or example, they are often pa^ 
or present m^=rnbers of school bt/ards, 
serve as univer?iity trustees/ and/ have 
links to the .business Lind political com- 
munities. And remember that judges can 
be particularly important, since they are 
well known and respected in the com- 
munity. 

Ms= Falkenstein, -of fcFS cmic las1 bit 
advice; if law=reiaied education is rrubya 
joint venture among law>yers and et 
cators, it must be a isvo-way street, ' 
each group helping the other. While/ 
easy to see how lavvyers can contripuie, 
educators shouldn't forget thir they 
\}Livc niany skillN^bat they can shareHvith 
t lawyers. Educators can help lawyers; by 
sharing a wide \arietyr of. instructional 
tools; hy their knowledge tff lhe.capa= 
bilities of students ^-vacious levels, by 
their experience with the curriculum, iti- 
eluding the many subjects that cai\ be 
enriched with law studies, rmd by their 
general familiarity ' with the w-hole 
educational process. That*s ^ why the 
Oregon project will make it a practice to 
hold orientation niceiings for the law- 
yers who'wil! be invoK ed in its proprani, 
workirig particularly hard on problems 
of fiine and metliodology, so that 
Jawyur-volutiteers L^rc relaxed in the 
ediicatinnal setting and able to relate 
effectively to students and teachers. 

For further infornuit ion , contact 
Lynda l-alkenstein, Project Ca=prdina- 
tor. Tri-County Law-Related fiducation 
Proiect, P. Box 166657, Portland, 
Oregon 97237, 503/255-1841. — CJW 
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CURRICULUM UPDATE 



By Joanna Banthiri, Susan E; Davison 
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FOCUS ON AUDIO- VISUAL MATERIALS 

4 



I Citizinship Advintures of ihe LoiUpop 
Dragon. Series of color sound film strips* 
8=13 minutes each. Society for Visual 
Educaiion (1976). Grades Six storieb 
frorii the Kingdoni of Tuni Turn which 
emphafii^e' law^rejate^ concepts. Many 
segm^ts have '^siops*' to encourage dis; 
cussidri and conclude .with open=endcd 
questions fof young viewers. In Freedom 
of^ Qhoice: S1ul%* Mine Purple princo 
Hubcfi discovfrs that individuals have^ 
their own preferences and don't^ant him , 
to dei^rmine the color of their homes. In 
Choosinu a Leader: Charley the Great? 
the children of Turn Turn decide to select 
a club president and learn some things 

^ahoui authority, fairness, and pruderH 
methods of choosing leaders. In Rules 
Are important: A Mixed- i^^p Afess Prince 
Hubert thinks he*d like to do sviihout 
rules for a while—until he participates in 
a chaotic pie eating contest. In 77?^ 
Majority Rules: A Secret that Grew the 
people of Turn Turn find a way to solve 



Critical thinking. In How Do You Know 
What Others Will Do? children analyze 
the actions- of others in two situations. 
The stories in How Would You Feel? ask 
children to put themselves In the place of 
others and understand different points of 
^ view. In How Can Y'au hVork Things 
Of^/? children must deal with actions that 
affect other people's feelings. The stories 
in Now ^o You Know What's Fair? 
encouraae siudentr to analyze what 
fairriesN nieansMn everyday life. A special 
rilrnsirip for teachers—/^ Strategy for 
Tvuchin^i Social Reasoninf^-^pros idc^ 
theoretical background on developing' 
^i^ial reasojiing skills, as well as some 
stfatc g^^ or teachers to use in organizing 
discusrWrns and activities. Teaching 
gnides for all segmentvoffer concrete sug= 
gestlons for teachers. 

The Hideout. 16rnm color film, 15 
minutes. Churchill Films (1976). Grades 
K=4. ADsensiiivc nirn in svhich two chiU 



ELEME 




disagreunients about how to surprise the 
Queen on her birthday. In Changing 
Rules: It's Different Now Princens Gwen- 
dolyn lielps tlic roadbuilder and |e[irns 
many things about rules, including how 
they originate and how to change them 
svhen necessary. In C7v/c Responsifyility: ' 
Living Dreams the Lollipop Dragon and 
the people of Turn Tum help lijv King and 
Queen make the Kingdoni a better place: 
S Crifne: Eiferyhody's Prohiem. 'hci's F ind 
Oil! Series. Color sound filnistrip, 7 
minutes. Teacher's guide , provided . 
Pathescope .Educational Filnis (1975). 
Grades 3-6." This film uses words and 
images that children will easily nnder- 
-' stand to explain what crime is and how it 
affects people. Tlie opening scene shows n 
"^'bully" stealing a bike, and (lie narrator 
explains that he is a "crimmal.'' K\\ 
includes masters for student w^irk sliects. 
' p f irst 7 kings: Social Reasoning .^eries. 
Color sound filmstripSi h tO minutes 
leacHiers* Guides provided. Ciuidancc 
AsHiciates (1974), CJradcs K^4. Fach of 
the four student kits contains two open- 
ended filmstrip SI pries which enLouragt 



dren, helped by a third younger boy. build 
a secret fort. The youngesi one con- 
tnhures some boards he has taken wiiiioin 
permission. Tiie older children quarrel 
over whether to give them back (the 
boards have been slighily damaged) arid 
suddenly the fort doesn't seem like so 
nuich fun. A painful lie h told and many 
issues relating to responsibility and moral 
judgenient are raised. 
I Law: The Rules of the Game are 
Changing, tolor sound lilmstrips, 9 12 
miiiutes. IJouhlcday Muhimedia (197^, 
Cirades4 9. Five rilmsirips which can givt 
students an understanding of law and (he 
concepts underlying our legal sysfcni: 
ii'httf Are Laws? provides an overv iew ot 
the origins and functions of rules, laus^ 
aiui social organi/ution. What Is a\Oo()d 
Law? expAnns hnw reasonable hiw| and 
rules are evolved, and discusses some 
cnicriii for "piuid" laws. In H'ho Makes 
the I aws? the naiure of legislnine and 
Hidicial lawmaking is discussed. How 
Luw\ ArijJntvrpreted and klnforCi'd deals 
wi(h the ^sqaration hety^en the duties of 
hiw enforcenH-nl officers\a»tHjie respon- 




sibility of the courts. The Cauri is Now in 
Session presents a mock trial involvitig a 
, juvenile accused of aheft, and covers 
arrest, legal aid, jury select ion* trial pro- 
cedure and other aspects of the criminal 
iustice sysienu 
S The Police and the Community^ Let\s 
Find Out Series, Color sound filmstrip, 6 
minutes, Teachers' guide provided. 
Pathescope Educational Films (1975). 
Grades 3-6. This filmstrip emphasixes the 
Jmporiance of police-commiinity cooper- 
ation in public safety. It shows the various 
duties police perforni and explains the 
meaning of ''arrest," *'svitness," "triah'* 
and "Jury." li explains how citi/ens can 
help police by keeping their eyes open and 
reporting any trouble they see. Kit 
includes spirit masters and student -vvork 
sheet's, 

fi Soopergaap, 16mm color film, 13 min- 
utes. Churchill Films ( 1 976)^rirades 
Rodne>'», an animated cat on A^s\ com= 
mereials. shows kids how' he can make 
them svant to buy things, in this case a 
very sugary cereal called '*Soopcrgoop/' 
A good discussion siarier lor lessons on 
advertising and consumer law. 

^ The Super Duper Rumors.: I^essons in 
yaiues. Color sound filmstrips* 5 minutes 
each. Salenger Educational Media (1974), 
.Grades Two sound filmstripSj with 
picture cards for each, provide children 
with enjoyable stories througli which they 
can explore hosv rumors develop. In The 
Suhsiilute Teacher a class iitiagines what 
their new icacher will look like and starts 
niinprs describing a frighifiil person. 
Finally they nieet him, and are quire de 
lighted that he is not as the rumors des- 
cribed. In The Aminal a runuir about 
''the green 'aminaF Patrick ^lughi" 
causn.s some children to envision a 
monster. They are quite surprised to dis- 
cover that the ''aminal" is a friendly 
[urtle. Useful in helping young children 
understand the iniportancc of "gening 
the tacts,'' A I s o s u i i a li I e \ o r p r e =^ 
SLlioiilers. 

i Why l^'e Take Care of f*roperty> The - 
fUanet of the Tickiehops. Basic Concept 
Series. Ihjrun color film, jft niinuies, 
I earning Corpoiaiion of Arneriai (I97fi). 
CiradesK 3. The people of the planet Nice 
aUsays look good care ot their properly 
One day wso children decide to start 
breiiking things. I his eveniualh causes 
lite ii'i duteriorule seriously. I hc fihn ends , 
optiniistically as everyone wnrks togcihcr 
lo rebnild tlicir society. Also asailablc in 
.Spamsh. 



Ca^l Puntshmmi' The Bill of Rights Ln 
Aciioii Series. t6mm color filrn, 23 
minut^. BFA Educational Media (1975), 
Grades 9'12, An open=ended film in 
which a man. hired to kill a young 
woman J sets off a bomb in a football 
stadium. He is convicted and sentenced to 
death. He arguts thai this sentence is un- 
constitutional under the 8th Amendment* 
while the stale argues that deterrence and 
retribution make capital punishment 
necessary. Tne film poses many critical 
questions about.the constitutionality and 
effectiveness of the death penalty. 
I Constttutlonal Crises and Confronta- 
tions. color sound nirastrips, about. 
JO minutes each. Teacher's guide and|" 
student work sheets .provided. Teaching 

flesources Films (1974). Grades 9-12, 
eaeher. Series extlores periods of institu- 
ional and political crisis in U,S. history, 
emphasizing the basic strengths of Amwi= 
can institutions . and the* Constitution. 
Makes events and thou^ts of earlier eras 
^contemporary, and shows 'how consti- 
' tutional issues are real»^not abstract. 
Crises of the Courts presents the trial of 
Aaron Burr for treason. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt's attempt to '"pack" the 
' Supreme Court, and Richard Nixon's 
attempt t'o keep the Watergate tapes 
Undar his- pcrsorial control. Notes the 
power of public opinion. Crises of the 
Presidency focuses attention on the 
' efforts of three presidents to expand the 
powers of the office: Jack.^on's battle 
with Congress over^-the national bank, 
Truman's dismissal of MacArthur, and 
Nixon's apparent use of public funds and 
campaign contributions for personal pur- 
poses and his aiicmpts to limit invest!- 
gafions of his administration. Crises of 
Civil Liberties shows how laws affecting 
individual rights have been tested by 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, the ease of 
Sacco arid Van/eiti, the actions Of Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy, and \hQ Pemagori 
Papers affair. Emphasizes the Strength of 
law, but shows how legal institutions arc 
' vulnerable to public opinion. Crises, of 
National Uniiy presents the Dred Scott 
case, the impeachment of Andrew Jack- ' 
son, and the domestic impact of the war 
in Indochina. Describes the divisions 
these issues created along lines of race, 
partisan affiliation, age. and economic 
siatifs. The End of the Story: The Fall of 
t h e Nixo n A dm i n is t ration t r a c e s t h « 
events that led to Nixon's resignation. 
AHp brings together conccpis developed 
in the nimsirips. 
I Constituttortai Law in Action. Four cot^ 
sound filmstrips. 10-12 minutes each.. 
Teacher's guide provided. Teaching Re- 
sources Films (1975). Grades 9=12. Foiif 
separate strips that involve students irF 
legal decision- making coiicerning issues 
which have been decided by Mhe 
Supr^^^e Ccfflrt. Search and Seizurd 
p resells a n i nci d en t i n wi i i c h a y o u figr man 
is stopped for careless driving, seacthcd, 
aiid found to have marijuana in hi.s-cigar- 
ette box. Students are exposfd id the ajgu- 
ments in the case and opposing majority 
and minority opinions of the Supreme 
Court are presented. Due Process shows 



how the Due Process Clausi of the Four= 
teenth Amendment andjhc Freedom of 
Speech Clause^of the First Am'endment are 
applied to a case In which a young man has 
' an American flag sewn to the seal of his 
pants. Presents Supreme Court decision 
on a similar case and illustrotes the forrn 
of legal' argument. Right to > Counsel 
explores the dimensions of the decision 
that an indigent sentenced to "^only ninety 
days'* was denied his, right/to counsel,^ 
Asks students to consider /uch issues 
the seriousness of the crime, length^f 
sentence, and character of the defendant. 
Presents the Supreme/Court dedsion. 
State Action focuses attention on th/State 
Action Clause and. th^ Equal Protection 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The issue concerns a' city grafting a segre- 
gated club- permisiion .to use a 'public' 
recreation facfUty/ 
I The Emerging V^oman. 16mm color film, 
40 minutes. Film, Imaged Inc. (1974). 
Grades 7-12. /A 1975 Ameripa^ Film 
festival awar^ winner./Using newsreels, 
photos and/'other iorigin^l sources, ij 
documents 4he discrititination black and 
white wo^en have/ been subjected to 
throughoMt history/ especially in 'Amer- 
ica. Describes pe backgro.und^-*iof 
women'^ rights ^movements, including 
■early labor effor/s, the abolifllfaists, the : 
womerj's lights/ convention ^at Seneca 
Falls, the suff/agettes, arid efforts for 
birth control, And raises many contem- 
porary issues as well. - . = 

In Search of Justice. Law in American 
Society Foundation. Charles E. Merrill 



rights of Ihole not receiving welfare. The 
student activity book offers a number of 
strategies, including mock trials* value 
claririQaiion exercises, case studies, and 
pabulary exercises. : 

/juvenile Justice: Sochty's DiUmma. 
Color sound filmstrip, 15 minutes. Cur- 
rent Affaics Films (1976). Grades 7-12^ 
Provides some background information 
about the development of the juvejiile 
justice system and raises issues relating to 
the increase In juvenile crime, alternative 
i;neans of rehabilitation, and the problem 
of ir eating youths who have committed, 
crimes as well as thi5se who are simply 
**status offenders" (juveniles who com^ 
mit offenses sjjch as truancy which are not, 
crimes under^thc adult Justice system). 

Juvenile Law. The Bill of Rights . in 
Action Series. 16mm color film, 23 
minutes. BFA Educational Media (1975). 
Graces 7^12. Corrtrasts dufi process for 
adults with the special procedures for 
juveniles and raises open-ended questions 
about Ihe constitutionality of such dif- 
fering treatment. Scenario involves two 
bf others, aged 15 -and 18, who are 
arrested for armed robbery. The older 
brother i^ treated as arf adult and released 
on baiK The younger one^^^juvenile, is 
detamcd in a juvenile raeifltyfe on tjie 
recommendation of his probatibn officer. 
Is this deiiial of bail constituticbnar?^The 
case i.s taken to court, where^rguments 
are presented on both sides. ^he decision 
is left to the audierKe. 
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Publishing Company (19/5). Kit. Grades 
7-12= This inquiry-oriented program uses 

41 case studies in eight c^lor sound filmstrips 
10 expl^orc the.4egal system and some basic 
concepts of law. Law: A Need for Rules? 
deals wiih police power and the balance 
between individual rights and the need to, 
pVotect society. Youth: Top Young for 
Justice? shows the = difference between 
adulf* a^d' juvenile criminal procedures^ 
Free Expression: A fkjuht to Disagree? 
raises questions about the nature of 
^'speech** and the scope and limits of^ the 
righi .it) : free speech. DisiTimihutio'n: 
Created Equal? fncuses on discriminaiiori 
against blacks and women. Consum^ 

. Law:^jCash or Court? examines the rights 
and fesponsibiliijeH of buyers and sellers 
in a j^edii economy. The Accused: Too 
Many Rights? examines 'the rights of the 
aucused in a hypothetical investigation of 
n tnan suspected of selling dxwgs/ Land 
lord/ tenant: liVjo Is Respdnsihle? ex^ 
amines the Inndlord/ienant relationshjp. 
M 'elf are: A R ig h t to Sur vive ? a.^ k s , w h o 
should 'be eligible foriaid and whether 
fights of welfare recipients differ from 



Law in the Schools. 1 6mm color film, 30 
minutes. AIMS Insiructional Media Ser- 
vices. Inc. (1976). Grades 10-12, teacher. 
Dfnmati/ation of violence in, an urban 
school. .The schoors administrator i.s 
under immense pressure from some 
teachers and faculty wlib want riTOre 
security on campus,, especially police in- 
volvement. He opts for handling, incidents 
of campus viplence without using outside 
help. The." film concludes with the 
shoot ing of an innocent siddent. Raises 
questions as to how to handle vfolencCi 
the role of police, and the legal rights and 
responsibilities of admi nisi raiors and 
teachers. 

Modern Morality: Old Values in New 
Settings? Color soijnd filmstrip, 14 
niiiiiiies. Teacher's guide provided. Cur- 
rent Aff^rs Films (1976). Grades 7 12. 
This nimstrip examines soiue of the 
pcrsorial and social nuinifcstations oi tlic 
"nevv inorality'*=such as sex and vio= 
leitcc ill mediae gambling sponsared by 
stnft? and local government, increases iii 
juvenile deliricjuency. vcuerenl disease and 
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'We find ihe defendeni guilty but very entertaining 



"fip-offs/V, Considers- ific relaMonship 
beiwecn moraliiy and law and notes 
that SQcieiy is always iesiing value 

'^systems. Can be used to introduce 
d4scussions of *'What is law?'* or^*'What 
do we expect laws tOiio?" 

f Our Courts^ The Cost of Justice. Two 
color sound filmstrips, 15 minutes eath. 
Preniice^Hall Medi*, Inc. (1974)= Grades 
8-12. Thfse filmstrips arc a plea for coun 
reform. The ideals of the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights are juxtaposed witli the 
realities of crowded dockets* unevon 
representation by. doi/nsel, delay, jnef^ • ^ 
ficii^nt court adminisiranon* and cap- 
ricious trial detention. *'Twq systems oL 
justice**— one for the poor and one for 
the middle and upper classes— are dis= 
cussedi Could be used to examine issues 
Bf equal protettion in our justice system. 

i Take This iVomun. 16mm color filrn, 25 
minutes. Films* Inc. (1973)/ Grades 9-12. 
Focuses on women's struggle for equal 
employment opportunity. Includes inter- 
views with womenMn management posi- 
tions and comments by a woman judge. 
Shows complaints of discriminritii|fi, 
rrientions affifmative actisn plans and 
includes cases in which women have sued 



employers for discrimination. Also points 
oui discrimination in labqr unions and 
in other professions. 

I Understanding Law. F-our color sound 
^ filmstrips* 10 niinuies each. Educational 
Activities* Inc. (1976), Grades. 6-12. In 
IVften Rifts Break the Law^ three young 
people arc caughr stealing a car. The film 
shows how Family Court treats children 
differently on the basis" of their records 
and their parents" concern. Also defines 
probation* detention* and Persons in 
Need of Supervision (PINS). You Have^^ 
Miffhts\ . & Responsif/iliiies Too defines 
the legal position of minors vis-a-vis (heir 
parents, the state* the school and society ' 
ill gcncraL Explains the Gass nnd Tinker 
decisions clearly* shows how the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments arc relevant lo 
students today. Can be used to intrnducc 
a unit on the Bill of Rights. So, You-ve 
Seen Arrcsiect presents a drug ease 
stcp-by=siep froni arrest thrniigh hooking, 
arruignincni, plea hiirpninirip* and iriaL 
Procedures are'cxpluined cleufly, and the 
Mrial evidence is presented. The decision is 
le[i for class determinution. IVhai Shalt 
H'v Do About Crime and Criminats? 
shows linw contemporary prisons were 



a reform of earlier practices of humlF . 
iation, mutilation* and beating. Presents 
information about recidivism and prison 
conditions that can be used as ihe basis 
for class ^liscussi on on prison reform, 

I The U.S. .Constitution Confronts the Test 
of Time. Color sound" filmstrip, 15 
minutes. Current Affairs^ Films (1975). 
Grades 8-12. Illustrates the^flcxibility and 
broad applicability of the U.S. Consfiiu- 
tiori. Notes influence of particular Chief 
Justices, discusses jAidicial review, and 
asks if the Constitiition* is still flexible 
enough to meet rapidly changing needs. 

M The Un- Making of a President. Twc? color 
sound filmstrips, 12 minutes each.'' 
Teach|r*s guide provided. Prentice'Mall 
Niedia, Inc. (1974)^ Grndes 7 = 12. Film- 
str^s discuss both high and low pomis of 
Richard Nixon's life and presidency, w^th 

■' emphasis oii "the syslcnr' and its consii- 

-iutional foundation. Asks mudcnts lo 
consider how well the systeni rcully 
ssorked, suggesting iluit the Nixi>n nuule 
tapes, not "checks aiid balances," were 
il>t' key to Congressional aiid Supreme 
cVntrl aiyiorrs. 

! ' ^ * 
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FEDERAL FUNDS 
AVAILABLE 



Charles J. White 



Dbn'tOyerlook Money 
forlnnovati^ Programs, . . 



Tjile IV-C of the Federal Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ES£A) is 
the lynLhpin of vseveral prograni's that 
have provided support for law-related 
education. Basically. Title IV^C sup= 
ports innovative and exemplary pro- 
grams of a!P kinds in elementary and 
secondary school. This Title replaced 
the old Title III of ESEA; it^ supports 
similar programs and Functions in much 
the same way/ Three types of programs 
^re eligible for Title IV-C funding: inno- 
vative programs, adopter/adapter pro- 
^ grams, and programs seeking help from 
suueeisful out-of-state injiovators. 

/ Innovative Programs 

In a nufpbef of siaies=New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Florida, 
Texas, Rhode Island, Oklahoma, and 
New Hampshire* to^ name | rew= 
Title IV-C has supported innovative 
programs of law-related education. Title 
IV-C is a particularly 'good source of 
funds for small programs— those within 
one school or within one school system 
—since it is ^designed to prompie local 
innovation. At the same time, however, 
there is the possibility of stlitewlde 
funding under Title lY-C. As long as 
one local school system acts as tJie fiscal 
agent, a consortium can be set up to 
carry an iimovation forward statewide, 



Sizp of grants can vary from as little ^s a, 
few thousands dollars for local pro- 
grams 'fo as much as $100,000 for a, 
'statewide consortium. Among the areas 
that can be funded for both local and 
siatewidt efforts are curriculum cicvel- 
.opmertU teacher education, field testing, 
and evaluation. 

These federal funds are administered 
■ by the states, so the application and 
funding process may differ som^hat 
from st^te to state, but here is the gen= 
eral procedure. In each state there is a 
special Title IV-C council which has the 
final responsibility for making Title 
IV-C grants. The composition of these 
councils varies from state to state, but 
generally they include teachers and ad- 
ministrators representing both public 
and private schools. Often, teachers of 
the arts, special education, and other 
special programs are represented on the 
councils. 

Preliminary proposals ^'musi be sub- 
mitted by January I, These preliminary 
proposals ^are reviewed by a team of 
readers brought in by file s'fate depart- 
ment of education.^£ut4tie basis of their 
recommendations, some pHfgrams^are 
asked to prepare more detailed pro- 
posals, generally by the end of April, 
The Title IV-C 4'oundl then awards 
grant's which are to start by July 1. 
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Grants are for qne year only» but it is 
often assumed that projects will have 

• three years of at least partial fundings In 
some states* projects may be funded for 
the first year at 100%, for the second 
year, at 75%^ and for tfie third year au* 
50%; in others* the same level of 
funding may be maintained in sub- 
sequent years and, in some Instances, it 
may even be possible to get an increase 
to cover the cost of inflation. One thing 
that is^ constant from state to state, 

, however, is that Title IV^C grants are 
made for just one year at a time. >ro- 

, grams must- reapply If they wish to be 
refunded. 
An official of thesiate d^artment of 

. education generally serves'as liaison to 
the Title l^V-CcounciL To find out more 
information about Title IV-O in ^our 
st^te, wfit^ your ^state department of 
education. (In many states, iheTederal 
programming office handles Title 
IV-C) Many state departments of 
education have prepared manuals which 
are yefy extensive, cQhtaining t^e neces- 
sary forn^s and guidelines, and the 
priorities of the state Title IV-C council, 
pften state departments of education 

-^^ffer help to teacher^ and adminstrators 
trying to put together a Title- I>^-C pro- ^ 
posal. In some states, Georgia, and New 
Jersey for example, (he place to go for 
help is the nearest jegional office of the 
state department of'education. In other 
states, seek such help^ from the central 
office. 

State Facilitator Programs ^ 

The^e programs are a spin-off of the 
Tide IV-C program. The U.S. Office of 
Education has established a National 
Diffusion Network, designed to spread- 
innovations which have proved particu- 
larly successful in a state or locality. 
I- Many states have established state 
Mcilitator programs which are respon- 
slble for spreading these innovations^ 
ThC'key to these, programs are facili- 
tators who are provided funds to bring 
in successful programs. These funds en- 
able "programs to conduct workshops, 
provide materials, and otherwise aid 
local educators. 

Since at least one law-related projeet 
— ^ihe New Jersey-based Institute for 
Political/Legal Education (lPLE)~is 
nationally validated, your state facil- 
itator should be able to help you bring a 
law-related resource to your state. 

In most stales, the state facilitator is 
affiliated with the state department of 



education; in others, the facilitator is 
independent. However, in both cases the 
stale department of education should be 
able to provide information about the 
facilitator program. 

Adopter/ Adapter Programs 

There is one more opportunity for 
Title IV-C funds for law-related pro- 
grams. Each state reserves a portion of 
its Title IV-C funds for programs within 
the state "which seek to adopt/adapt a 
nationally validated program in a slight- 
ly different manner than is permitted - 
under the facilitator program. The facil-r 
iiator program does not provide monies 
directly to prbgi^ams in the state, 'but 
rather funds nationally validated pro- 
grams ID come into the state and 



conduct workshops, provide materials, 
QIC. The adopter/adapier program, on 

' the other hand, does provide funds to 
school programs within the state, so that 
Ihey may successfully implement an 
fhnovaiion, ^ 

The guidelines for the adopter/ 

. adapter programs differ from state to 
Slate, . but in some slates they also permit 
school programs to adopt/adapt other 
innovations besides those nationally 
validaied and available through the 
National Diffusion Network, If that 
were the case in your state, you would 
have a poieijiially large range of law 
related program^ to adopt/adapt, Ch^ 
with the guidelines of your state Title 
IV-C council lo see what the possibilities 



or Your LEAA Agency 



Got an idea for law-refated teacher 
education ort curriculum development, 
but siymied for lack of money? The Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 
r(LEAA), created in the late 60's as part 
of the war on crime, may be the answer, 
LEAA 'is one of the best sources of 
funds for law-related projects in the 
schools, but many people mayfnot be 
aware of it, or may not know how to go 
about applying for LEAA' support. 
We^'U try to' answer some of the 
questions you might have about LEAA 
i^tliis'ariicle. ■ 

First of all, why does LEAA fund 
law^related education? The Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
authorizes LEAA to rriake grants in sup- 
port of "public education programs 
concerned with the administration of 
justice'* (Part C, Section^ 301 (b) of 
Titlc^ 1). This basic provision makes 
school programs in law and the legal 
process eligible for LEAA funding. In 
the past seven years, LEAA agencies in 
at least thirty-five states ^ave funded 
lavv-related education projects, contrib- 
uting a total of more than $10 million. 
Soine grants have been very large, 
encompassing city school ' systems or 
statewide programs; many others have 
been small, in the range of a few thou- 
sand dollars and targeted to programs in 
a spccilic school or group of schools. 



LEAA has funded this diverse group of 
programs because it believes jhai law- 
re jated education in the schQols can be a 
Way of increasing respect for.and under- 
standing of law, and thus lessening tha 
pos^ibilliy of anti-social behavior. 

Where do you apply for^ LEAA 
funds? There are four levels of LEAA: 
The national office, ten multi-siaie' 
offices arqund the country, fifty state 
and five territorial agancies, and many 
regionat agencies within each state. The 
vast majority of school programs will 
make application cither to their state 
LEAA .agency or to one of the regional 
agencies within the slate. Fortunately, 
these levels of L^AA control most of 
the funds availablejor projects. Eighty- 
five percent of LEAA grant monies are 
reserved fcir activities within (he stales. 

How do you locate your stale or 
regional agency? We have listed the 
addresses and phone nunibers for each 
state LEAA agency at the end of this 
article. Through the state agency, you 
can locate the regional agency closeslUo 
yuu. In rural areas, a regional ageji^y 
may encompass six or seven counties. In 
urban areas, it would probabLy er^= 
compass just the metropolitan area 
itself. 

How are these agencies siruciurcd? 

All LEAA agencies arc under the 
'direction of a commission (or council) 



which usually includes elected officials, 
representatives of the criminal justice 
system (such as judges, juvenile officers* 
and prosecuting attorneyg), and law en- 
forcement officials. Generally, this * 
governing group is divided into cprn= 
mittees which consider various aspects 
of LEAA's work. The day-to-day 
operation of the agency is under. the 
direction of a professional staff. Most 
^ional agencies have at least a one- 
^person full-time staff. 

How do tht agencies operate? ^The 
governing body periodically holds meet- 
ings at which it receives and reviews 
applications for funding, Prctably the 
professional staff will have ^|viousiy 
revie:wed appiicaiions and ^ave made 
recommendations as to which should by 
funded and at what level. Generally; 
recipients are identified nine to twelve 
months' before the starting date of the 
pro/ect, ^ 

-STATE LEA A AGENCIES 



How can you get LEAA funding? The 

first step is to determine your state's 
funding, policy. Each state has prepared 
an annual , plan indicating ^muUi-year 
objectiyes that are prioritV areas for 
funding, This plan will help you detcr= 
mine the areas that 45rovide the most 
likely sources of funds' for your pro- 
posaL Many LEAA agencjes have pre- 
pared handbooks containing guidelines 
for applicants. These usually provide all 
ofnhe necessary information, Also* Ji is 
a good idea to get in touch with the staff 
,of the agency, since it may well be able 
to help you by offering suggestions that 
will bring your prbposal more in line 
with agency policy. 

What if educatron isn't a priority? 
Many LEAA agencies inay feel that edu- 
'Nation is not "their responsibilityi but 
don*t let this de;er you; Use your meet- 
ing'5 with the professional staff to point 
out ihr relationship bet^veen law-related 



education and LEAA objectives. Also, 
find out which comhiitfees of the 
governing body will be reviewing your 
proposaL Some' LEAA agencies may 
have a comniitcee on education, but 
most probably do riot. The com= 
riiiitee on couris=which exists in 
.one form o,r another in every agency 
=may review education proppsalsj and. 




Alabama 

Alabama Lasv Enforcement Planning 
. ^Agency 
2863 Fairllind Drive 
Building F, Sulic 49 
Efe'Utive Park 

Montgomery, AL361 11 ■ 

205/277-5440 ^ ' 
f 

Alaska 

Alafika Criminal Justice Planning Agency 
. Pouch K\ I 
Juneau. AK 998(11 
907/465-3535 

Ari/ona 

Arizona State Jusiicc Planning Agency 
Cgniincntal Pla^^a Building, Suite M , 
51 19 North I9lh Avenue 
phoenix » AZ 85051 ; 
602/271-5466 ( . 

Arkati^afi 

dovernor*5 Commission on t rime and 

Law Enrorcement 
1000 University Tower 
1 2th at University 
Little Rock, AR 72204 
501/371 -1 3?0 

California 

Office of Criminal Justice Planning 
7171 Bowling Drive 
Sacramentp, CA ^5823 
916/445=9156 ^ 

Colorado 

Division of Criminal Justice 



Departnient of Local Affairs 
1313 Shcrnuui Street. Rooni 419 
tDcnvur. CO 80203 ^ ^ 
303/892-3331 

Conneeiicul 

Corwiecticiit Justice Coiniiiissioi^ 
75 Eiini Street 
Hartford. CTa6ll5 ^ 
203^^A6'-3020 

Dyliiware 

LOelawLire Agciicy ui Reduce C rime 
122H Scott Sireet 
Wilmington. DL 19806 
203/571^3431 

nisiriet of Colitnihiu 

Orficc of C^nnnnl Justice Plans 

und.Analy'^i'^ 
Nhuiscy Huikhng, Rotun 2(K) 
1329 Street, NW . 
\\ ashingion. DC 2(KK)4 
202 ft29^5063 

KInridu 

Ihireni! o! C ritiiituil JiKlicc l^Uiniuiiii 

^ and A'^'^istance 
62i)S, Meridian 
Tallahassee. 11 323t)4 
- 9f)4 '4HH = fi(K)l 

Office ol the Slate CrJinc C'onunissiufi 
1430 West Pcachircu Sireci, NW. 
Suite 306 

Aiianin, OA 30309 
404/656'3H25 



Hawuii ^ > 

#tatc Law Knlorccnieiif and Juvenile 

. Pelinquency Planning Agency 
1010 Richards Street 
Kanilimalu Building^, Rootn412 
Mofiolulu. Hi 96H(K) 
^HOH/?4H-^800 

Idaho 

Hurenu of Law Lidbreerriefit Planning 

Conuuissiou 
7(K1 West SttiteStr 
Boise, 115 83707 
2t)8 9fi4^2364 

niinnis 

Illinois Lass Lnrorcernent Coiumission 
120Siiu!li Kiser^de IHu/a, lOih I loor 
C hicago. II 60606 
312 4f4^156'0 

Indiana 

Indiana C rifnliial Justice Platining 
AiienLV 

215 North Senate 
Jiulianapolis, IN 462()2 
\VI 7. 633^4773 

hiwii 

linsa C rifuc t 'gnunissiori 
3 1 25 Douglas AvcMUic ' 
Des Moines, I A 50310 
515 2HL3241 
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Kuristis 

tioscrtior's C ofiuiiinee on C rlnutial 

Adniinistration 
^03 Katisas Avenue, 2rid Moor 
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since judges come into daily contact 
with individuals who have gotten into 
trouble because of lack of knowledge of 
the law, ihey"may be receptive to such 
^proposals. If you have already worked' 
with persons in the criminai 'justice 
system or if you coHteniplate working 
with such persons, ger them iovolved at 
this stage, They can help you in your^^ 




dealings with professional staff, but 
even more important, they may be able 
to meet with some of the attorneys, 
judges, and law-enforcement officials 
on the appropriate committee of the 
governing body. All^of these contacts 
should serve the important function of 
educating the agency on. the need for 
law=relaied education and its impor= 
tance to the work of LEAA. 

What can yuu do 'to improve your 
chances? One good tip is that applicants 
for LEAA funding should try to be 
present at the regional or state council 
meeting at.vvhich thtir application will 
be reviewed, so that they can answer the 
quesiions of council members: This is 
pariicularly important since council 
members arc often upfamiliar wiih law- 
related education and may well mis=^ 
understand the purposes of ihe pro- 
gram. If no prre is there to explain what 
the program proposes and to address 



these concerns, the proposul may not be 
funded, 

In some states, the state and regional 
council meeting is open to the public by 
virtue of sunshine (open meeting) laws.- 

»Even without such laws, however, 
councils may allow applicants to appear 
at the meetings to make brief prese'ni- 
at ions and answer questions. You may 
haA'c io take the initiative in finding out 
when such a meeting is going to be held, 
and in seeing that you're inviied lo 
attend, but this initiative could well 
make the difference befween success and 
failure/ I 

What should you propose? Tmx, of 
course, will depend greatly on your 
sense of what your students need and 

, what a sound eduLaiional program re- 
quires. In general, LEAA might be more 
sympaihctic to proposals which involve 
people associated wi^h the criminal 
justice system— lawyers, judges, police. 



Topeka, KS 66603 
9^/296^3066 

a 

Kentucky 

Kentucky Pepartment of JusUca 
E.xecutive Office of Staff Services 
209 St. Clair Si reel, 3rd Flo^^r 
. Fran k f or U K Y 4060 1 

502/564^3253 - 

Louisiana^'' 

Louisiuna Commission on I aw Enforce= 
meni and Adnijnjstraiion'of Criminal 
Justice 

1885 VH ooddale Uouk^vard, Rooni 615 
Baton Rouge, l A 70806 
504/389=7515 - 

Maine 

Maine Criminal Jiistjce^Pianning 

and Assistance Agency 
1 i Park wood Dri ve 
Augusta. ME 04330 
207/289^3361 

Maryland 

Governor's Commissiori on l.asv 
Entoreement and Adminisiratitin 
of J ij St ice * 

EsctMUive Pla/a One, Suite 302 

Cockeysville. MD 21030 

-301/666 9610 

Ma.^.sachuse|tM 

Committee on Criminal Justice 
1 10 Trcmont Street, 4th Tlnor 
Boston, MA 02108 
617/727=5497 



Mlehl^yn 

Ofiice ot Cftniinal Ju.stiee Programs 
Lewis Cass Building, 2nd Floor 
Lansing, Ml 48913 
51 7/373- 3'992 

\finnesnty 

tlovernor's C oniniission on Crime 

Preverition and Control 
444 l.afayeiie Road, 6ih F^loor 
St. F*aul, MN 555101 
6 12/296,3] 33 

Mississippi 

Mississippi t riniina! Justice Planning 

Divisinn 

^ . .. 6 . . 

Ol I lee t)l the tiovernor 
7^-Nonh President Street 
Suite 400 ^ ' 1 
Jackson, MS 39202 ' ^ 
601/354^4111 

Miss Our) 

Missouri Council on Criniinal Jwstiec 
\*X). Box 1041 % 
iertcrson City, Mf)6510I ^ ^ 
1U.7?U3432 * - 

Montunu ' 

Hoard o! C rime t out rul 
1336 Heletia Aveiuie 
Helena. MT 5%0l 
4(16.499^3604 

* Nfbniska 

Nebraska Cornnussion on Lasv * 

hnroreenieiii and C riniinal Justice 
State C apitid Building 




Lincoln, NE 6aS09 
402/471-2194 

Nevada 

Comnijssion on Crime. Delinquenes 

and Corrections 
430 Jcatiell = Capitol Complex , 
C arson City, NV H97I0 
702/885^4404 

New Hampshire 

Ciovernor's Commission on Crime and 

Delinquency 
1 69 Marichester Sreet 
Concord. NH 03301 
6(13/27 L3601 - ^ 

New JiTsey * ^ 
State I. aw lirdorceiueiit F^lantnrig 

Agency 
3535 Quaker Bridge Road 
Trenton. NJ 08625 
609/477=3741 

Nfw Mo:iien 

CiovernorS C ouncil on.Criiiiinal 
Justice Plunnifig 
M25 Old Santa I-e Trail 
*Snntn l-"e, NM 87501 . 

505/827.5222. , \ 

Nt'w York 

N Y S l^iv is ion ol Crimiriai Justice 

Services 
270lkoudwuy. Km. H07 
New Yiirk, NY l(KH)7 
212/4HH^4HfiH 
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probation ofricers*' prosecutors, etc,=- 
rather than school people alone. That 
suggests, ihen» thai these people be 
prpmlnently involved on advisory coni= 
mittees and in teacher edueation, curric- 
ulum development, classroom present' 
at ions or other aspects of your program. 

What about the paperwork? There's 
some good news here. Most LEA A 
agencies prefer t© consider first a brief 
summary of the proposaL focusing on 
the need /or your program, what you 
propose m do, how much money'will be 
required, who svUl be involved, and 
what outcotnes you expect. This can be 
as brief as two or three typewritten 
pages. Should this initial proposal J^e 
encouraged, you would, of -course, be 
required to .submit a more detailed pro- 
posal, but even so, most small projects 
would probably not be burdened by 
paperwork. ^' 



Art there any igliier o^pt)tiui|ities 
under LEAA^ Si^h^li uije eligiy^ tor 
special new ^.Ef^5V^i]ids fjiay- be 

particularlytv^WoTiriate for *law- ' 
rekuecUpro'grtui?s^f^ ajrmus ^ 

program io pr*vep|:Sivenile'deliiuiuenc>^^^ 
has a sniUll ^nipti^lT^f nioney avalTable 
to support pi ojcctsj which Jncr^ase or 
expand social* .i^uUHruL. edueanonal, 
and other seri^lccsTo vouth, in order ta 
prevent ,guvenile delinquency; For 
information, coniaet an L^-AX' agency 
in your state or , Prevention > Initiative, 
Office of Juvenile Justicei li.B^A, 633 
Indiana Avenue, N,W. >\ykshington, 
D. 20531, (202) 376=37?6 J Another 
program, still ih the planning stages, will 
involve a discretionary grunts pft^rain 
beivs^en LEAA and t^-.On'icc of Etlu- 
cation locusing on prdtilems.^pP school 
\ iolence= For inforniatiori,. ^contact 
Scrjpus Crinie Prograiu, Discrcuoiiary 



' - jtfrants, Office of Juvenile Jif^iice, at the 
, address abpve. ^ ■ 

^Where can you turn' for further 
Help/ Two books provide a lot of 
useful in formal on. Law=ReIated Edu- 
cation in Anwrica: Guide fines for the 
hutuFc is a report con! missioned by 
4. FA A and dfecigned to help both appli- 
cants and agencies which consider law- ^ 
related education applications. The $$ 
Game: A Guidebook on the Funding of 
/ a Re la ted Edueatio nal Prourams 
contains aTticles by many persons who 
have 4ucce^fully scgured funding for 
law^rclatcd programs. Many of these 
conceiuraie of LEAA. 

Boih of these ^Wicaiions are avail- 
able from YEF^I155 F. 60th Street," 
C hicago, illino^ 60637. Of course, we 
are also available to answer questions/ 
and JO pfovide whatever assistance we 
can. please donM hesitate to call on us. 



STATE LEAA AGENCIES 



Norfh Ciiruh'nu 

Law and Order Seciion 

N.C Pypannicnc of Naiural and 

Ecoriomic Resources - 
P.O. IJox 27637 
Raltilgh. NC2761 \ 
919/829-7974 

North Dakotii 

Nprdi Pa k Ota C oftibint-U L.avs 

En forL t'rncnt C ounc i I 
Bos B 

Bisniark, N!) 5850! 
701/224=2504 

Ohio f _ * 

Ohio Dept. of Economic and 
Cuninuiiiiiy Development 
Adiniiiist ration of JuslicE; 
30 Easl Broad Strecl, 261 h Moor 
Columbus, OH 4321 5 
612/466=^610 ^ 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma Crime Coinmlssion 
^ %tm North Walnut 
Oklahoma City, OK 73ID5 
405/52^2821 

Oreg€m 

I jiw l^ntorcenicnt t ouiicil 
2001 t ront Si reel, NT 
Snlunu OR 97 30? 
503/37H-4347 

Pennsylvania 

Governor's JustiL'^j Coinniission 
Dcpartinent ot Justiwc 
P.O. 1167 
f^cdcral Square Station 
Hafrislnirg. PA 17108 
717/7H7-2042 



Rhode Isltind 

Cku cHnor''* Ju'*i ice Coniiiiis'^ion 
197 laiirM:on Asenue 
h. PrtuiUence, Rl 02914" 
401/277-2620 

South Ciirolin^ 

Ot lico ol C riminal Jiisriije Programs 
r.duar A. Hrowfi Siatc Ot lice Buiidiiig 
I 20? Pendk'l on Struul 
f olunihia. St^ 2920! 
H{)3- 7?H-3573 

Siiiith Dukcitii 

l}i\i'^ion ol t au i iitorcciiicni A^sistaiiCf 
2^M) \\:eHi Plea^^,::)! DrKu 
pMjrro. SI) ^"^01 
605/224-36h? 

rt.*nne?*?*ce 

jVniics'^t'f 1 au I iitorLutiieni PI 

Apk-lKS 

4950 1 inbar Drive 
f liL- Hrouifiu-Scoi! BuijdinM ' 
Na'.hville. I N 37211 
615 741-1^21 

t rtniiiial .lusMit' \ h\ isjon 
Otliee ot tile ( kneriu^r 
41 I VVcsi l lili Street 
Austin, \ S IWim 
512 47 5 4444 

rtiih 

Uinli Couriijii on t rniiniul Justice 

Atluiinistraiinti 
255 Siniih 3rd Street I asi 
Salt luket il>. 1 1 1' H4 II 1 
HOI 'VVVSII I 
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Vernioril 

tii>vef nor's CiMiimi^sion oii the Adiiitnis- 

iration ot Justiee 
149 Slate Streel 
Niontpelicr, VT 05602 
802 828^2351 

Virginia 

I ivs ision ot Ju?^tiee aad Cnnie Pre^ cntioy 
K^Ol Mayland Drive 
Pui huiu Park 
Richmond, VA 23229 
H04. 7H6-7421 

SVashington 

d A\s and .lustiee IMaiinjiig C )f I let'^ 
C Itt iee id Conirminit> I)e\ elopnieni 
Insnranee Building, Room 107* 
f)lympia, WA 9H504 
206 751^3235 

%Vesl Viruinlu 

t iONernorS C iinnniitee on t rune, 

OelintjuenLV and C'tirreeiiorr^ 
Sjorris Square, Suite ^21 
1212 1 e^v in S| reel 
C harkMOO, VVV 25:^01 
M\A 145 HH14 

VVisionsi[i 

V\ iset>nsin Cnuneil on ( runuinl lustKe 
122 \S est SV ashuigion 
MadiMin. SVI 5no2 
fin2 266 2,^ 

S\ yoiniiij* 

\ fosernor % Platuu'ng t (umninee nii 

( I inuuar Adnuiu'-.irat uui 
State Oltiee lludding Past 
t heveniie, WV H2(M)2 

1{)7. 777=7716 
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PROJECT NEWS 



^EW STATEWIDE PRt)JECTS 



Wisconsin 

The Wiscon.sin Bar Foundation and 
' the Wisconsin Depariment^ of Public 
Instructibn this winter' received a grant 
frorn the siaie.LEAA agency to^s^ppQ^t 
the development of law-related' curric- 
. ulum models for Wisconsin schools. The 
new Law-Related Education Project has 
already established ten pilot programs, 
building upon expressed teacher interest 
and existing teacher-attorney teams 
established through Project Inquiry, the 
Wisconsin Bar Foundation's extensive 
law:yer-in-th^-classrboni program. Most 
of the programs are at secondary level, 
with one group focusing on the elemen- 
tary jrades. 
These pilot programs .will develop 
^ models which reflect a variety of 
approaches and subject emphases. The 
models will range from single units on 
criminal and consumer law to a K-I2 
curriculum encompassing both con- 
ceptual and practically-oriented ap- 
proaches to the legal system, law- 
making, and government. 

Project staff is providing materials 
and assistance to participating': teachers 
and attorneys, and helping the pilots ex- 
change information and ideas. Addi- 
tipnal ideas and expertise come fro^ the 
, community leains created to support the 
local projects* each consi^tiiig of teach- 
ers, atiorneySj and represematives of 
law enforcement, social services, the 
juvenile justice, system, bysiness, and 
student groups. 

The developnienial work^ that has 
been done during the spring semester 
will reach its culmination in 'a summer 
workshop emphasi/ing curriculum writ = 
inland teaching strategies. In this svork= 
shop the materials f rom the various 
local projects will be revised and readied 
for implementation during the fall 
semester. This period of ficld=iesiing is 
. expecied to produce models suhable for 
dissemination' to oifier inicresied Wis= 
consin schools, and the final period of 
the statewide project's first year will be 
devoted to making these materials avail 
able to an Increasing number of sclioolsi 



llupcrulhrTor a second 'and expanded 
phase of the projects- 

For further informatio^, contact 
Kathleen Cruikshank, Project Director, 
Law-Related Education Prt ject* Room 
530,*- 126 LangdoTL Street,^ Madison, 
Wisconsin 53702, 608/266=8249. 

South Dakota 

South Dakota is now winding up the 
first year c^l^ a projected three-year state- 
wide law-related education program. 
This year, ihe^program has irained over 
ICK) teachers in Rapid City and Hot 
Springs, with the major emphasi?^ on 
introducing them to law-related mater 
ials and concepts, integrating legal 
concepts into their courses of study, an 



field-testing law-related materials,^*!, 
proximately S30,000 has already fseen 
earmarked for the purchase and field- 
testing of such materials. 

The program Vs total budge! ihx^ year 
was approximately 570,000, most of it 
contributed by the state LEAA agency, 
with matching funds from local dis- 
tricts, tlie Slate department of educa- 
tion, and the South Dakota State Bar. 
'Project leaders report that the State Bar 
is ver\:^^pmmitted to the project and has 
provided strong support to the program 
m many ways beyond their tuiancial 
contribution. 

This sumnier, the project plans to 
offer a one=week %orkslpp on law- 
related education* as part of the state 
department of education's two-week 
C urrent Trends workshops* The Current 
Trends workshops are offered sijnul- 
tancously (from Aug. M2)at Black Hills 
State College in Spearfish, and at South 
Dakota State University in Brookings. 
At Spearfish the lavv=rclated educatiou 
workshop wfll be offered August 1=5; it 
will^be repeated at^rookings August 
8^12. 

I-or further information, contact Beth 
laylor. Director, In-Service Educatioii 
and. Staff Developrneni, Department of 
Elementary and Secondary Education, 
Ofnce:Building 3, Pierre, South Dakota 
57501, 605/224-3139; or Dr. Marvin' 



Scholten, Director, Law= Related Educa- 
tion Project, South Dakota State Uni^ 
versity. Education Department, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota 57006, 605/692- 
4498/ 

Conneeticut 

The Connecticut Consortium for 
Eaw-Related Education, a broad -based 
group of educators, lawyers, and com- 
munity representatives has accom- 
plished a great deal in its first year of 
existence. The Consortium, which was 
founded as a result of ih teres t generated 
It an ABA Regional Conference in New 
England last May, has {]) provided 
centralized resource centers for law- 
related education mater ial.s; (2) begun 
putting together a curriculum guide on 
nayonal and state materials that will be 
av^lable by school year 77-78; (3) 
esiablished'a file of available conjmun- 
ity resources; (4) conducted a one day 
ct)nfcrencc in November that attracted 
more than 150 teachers and lawyers 
from around the state; (5) run a series of - 
afternoon Ivorkshops at the state's six^ 
regional education serviee centers for 
elementary (aiid especially K-3) 
teachers; and (6) planned a three=weekj 
leather institute this summer for tlurty 
ejemcntary and secondary teachers. The 
sunmier workshop will feature instruc= 
tion in both substantive law atul 
leaching methodology. It will he con- 
ducted in late June and early July, m the 
enpitol region. 

I unding thus far has come from the 
Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation. The Consortiuni is eurreMtly 
seeking additional sources of f unds. 

l:or further information, contact 
Jackie . Danzbergeri Chairinan, Con- 
sortiuni for Law-Related Education, 
Hartford CIraduate Center, 275 Windsot' 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut 06120, 
203/525=9886; or Roberta Kurlant/ick. 
C^oordinator, Consortium Tor Eaw^\ 
Related H d u c a t i o n , C o n r i c c t i c u i State 
Department of Education, p, o. Ikix 
2219, Harifcird, Connecticut 061 15, 
203/566=3873. --CIW 
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SUPREME COURT (continufdfrompage4) ^ 

i Looking'^ the caie from a different pbint-^of view* the 
Court of Appeals reversed. This court feit that the Four= 
teenth Amendment required an examination of not on!y the 
Villages inient in denying the request, but also the effect o# 
the denialt Since the Village was near fy all white atid had no 
other plahs for building racially integrated housing, the 
court ruled ihat the denial of the MHDC proposal had a 
raciajlly discriminatory effect and could^e tolerated orrty if it " 
' serA'ed compellinji interests. The court concluded that neither 
the buffer policy nor the desire to protect property values 
mdt this -*QornpeUing** standarcf, and ruled that the de^al^of 
MHDC's Ttgfim violated the Equal Protection Claufl. 

'When the case reached the Supreme Court, however. 
Justice Powell, writing on behalf of the majority* heW thl^t 
is necessary to prove discriminatory InieHL in order t^ 
establish a violation of the Equal Protection Clause. In 
essence* iHe majority applied the same tes( as the Disfrict 
Court, and ruled in favor of the Village. 

Proving Discriminatory Intent 

Under this ruling the actions of policy-makers become 
crucial, so the majority provided some guidelines that would 
help determine if there is in fact an inteqt to discriminate. 
Sometimes a **clear pattern** of discrimination can be seen, 
Powell explained* in legislation which at firs^ glance appears 
racially neutral. He illustrated this point by referring to a 
classic equal protection case in which a San Francisco ordi- 
nance requiring licenses for laundries in wooden buildings 
was alleged to discriminatr against Chinese, The ordijiance 
did not mention race* and ' on its face appeared racially 
neutral* but in fact Chinese were far more likely than whites 
. to operate laundries in wooden buildings. Furthermore* the 
ordinance was not enforced against the whites who operated 
laundries in wooden buildings, while it was enforced against 
the Chinese laundries (Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118, U.S. 356 
[1886]), % 

The Cqiirt also suggested other important factors. What is 



the histori^l background of the law*s passage? Were thec^ 
any departures from normal legislative procedures? Had 
others in similar circumstances been treated more favorably? 
In ariswering these questions, the Court said that it is appro- 
priate to examine statements by members of the decision- 
making body* nlinufes of meetings, and committee reports* 
alt of which may shed light on intent, ^ * 

Reviewing the evidence nn this case, the .majority agreed 
that the Village's decision to. prohibit coqstrianion of the 
project fell more heavily on members of minority 'groups* 
but it found no other evidence of discriminatory intents The 
Court indicated that this would be a far different case had 
the Village changed'the zoning codr when Jt learned of th^ 
planned development* or the Village had granHd similar 
requests jp others on previous occasions, Jhe facts clearly 
^showedVhbweveri that the fifteen-acre areaan qtiestion had ' 
been zoned solely'for single-family dwellings since 1959, the 
year^hen Arlington Heights first adopted its zoning map* 
and ihatahe Village was "undeniably committed to single- 
family homes as its dominant residential land use/' The 
Court also found that the rezoning request had been handled 
according to the usual procedures, and the denial was based 
on criteria which had been established and applied for many 
^ears. Therefore, the Court found no equal protection viola- 
tion in the Villagers refusal to rezone.. » 

A Change of Standards? : 

Some observers were surprised by the Court's finding that 
a radally discriminatocy effect was not sufficient to. prove ah 
Equal Protection Clause violation. They pointed to 
statements in other Court decisions which, they felt* 
suggesied the opposite conclusion. In Palmer v. Thompson, 
for example, a case involving a challenge to a Jackson, 
Mississippi plan to desegregate its recreational faciliiies, the' 
Court stressed the need to examine the objective effects of 
legislation rather than trying to second=guess underlying 
intent in Equal Protection cases: . , there fs an element of 
futility in a judicial attempt to invalidate a law because of the 
bad motives of its supporters; If the law is struck down for 



:PRIOR, EQUAL PROTECTION DECISIONS 



FoNthos^ interested in learning more 
about the Supreme Court's interpreta= 
tion of the Equal Protection Clause, 
here is a brief list of some important 
cases: 

Railway Express New York, 336 
U,S, !06:(l949)=Court found no, equal 
protection violation in a state law pro= 
hibiting all advertising on delivery 
trucki other than advertising, of the 
owner*s products. ''It is no requirement 
of equal protection that all evils of the 
same [kind] be* eradicated or none at 
all," the Court said, 
• Bro wn v. Board of Educalian , ^47 
U,S. 483 (l954)=Court found racially 
segregated public School systems to be 
unconstitutional under the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause. According to the Court, 



"Separate educational facilities arc in- 
herently unequal," . 

Harper - v'. yir^inia Board of Elec- 
//o/rs, 383 U,S. 663 (l966) — Court 
found unconstiiutiojial a state law which 
required citizens to pay a poll tax be/ore 
being ^able^ito vote. VWealth or fee 
paying,*' the Court noted, ''hey -ng rela= 
lion to voting qualifications; the right to 
vote is too precious, too fundamental to 
be so burdened or conditioned:" 

Levyv. Lotmaria. 391 U.S. 68 (1968) 
=-Court jjbund unconstiiutionul a state 
law whidi allowed legitimate but not 
illegitimate children to recover money 
damages as a result of their mothcr-s 
wrongful death. ''Why should the il- 
legitimate child be denied rigb^ merely 
because of \m Birth out of wedlock?*' 
the Court asked. 



Dandridue w WHliams, 397 U.S. 471 
(I970)=Court upheld state, law which 
denied additional welfare payments for 
any fifth or succeeding child in a family 
on welfare. *'ln the area of economics 
and social svelfare," the Court noted, 
. . the Constitution does not empower 
this Court to , second-guess^ officials 
charged with the difficult re^onsibility 
of allocating limited public welfare 
funds among the^ myriad of potential 
recipients." 

Stunlcy v.jninois, 405 U.S. 645 (1972) 
-^Courf held unconsiitmional a stale 
law which required, in cases of child 
custody when one parent dies, a hearing 
to determine parental fitness for un- 
married fathers, but not for married or 
divorced parents or unmarried mothers. ' 
*'A father, no less than a mother, has a 
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Pll^Jjll^''^®^ of its' ftcid .content or 

presumably ba valid as soon as the legislature 
l^g^ or ritevan^ body repassed it fWWiffirent rgasons** 

^^T'i!^iM^i$hi V, Council of Ciiy of Emporia, the Court feiter- 
g^fiV\" at€d thtmet explaining that its Equal Protiction analysis 
guv< , M ^ . jbcHsed jl^n the e^irt— not the purpose or motiva' 
tlon** of the i$?Ql board's action in determining^ whether 
: their method of dismantling a dual school system was per- 
nyssible: "The existence of a perniisiible purpose cannot 
sustain an action that has an impermissible effect*' (407 U.S. 
451. 462 [1972]). f 

While Justice Stevens did not take part in the Arlington 
Heights case* his concurrence in an earlier court caser 
Wmhirtgton v. Davis, provides an interesting perspective on 
the complex prbblem^^ddressed here. In Washington v. 
Davis, Stevens pointed out that "Ii]t is unrealistic* on the 
one hand, to require the victim of alleged discrimination to 
uncover the Jtctual objetftive' intent of the decision-miker 6r, 
conversely^ to invalidate otherwise legitimate action simply 
because an improper motive affected the deliberation ^f a 
participant in the decisional process." He went on to sqigest 
that "the line between discriminatory purpose and discrim- 
inatory impact is not nearly as bright, and perhaps not quite 
as eriticaU as the reader of the Court's opinion might 
assume." 

Ihm Wllliamsburgh Case: 
Redistriotlng on the Bisis of Race - 

The Arlington Heights case is typical of most race- 
related equal protection cases in that it involves members of 



a minority group who claim that they h¥v^ bWn denie^^heiF^ 
rights under the law. However^ as a result of many new laws 
which seek to Mmedy past discfimination by accbrding 
minorities special i|eatment, more and more members of the 
majority are pr^feflng the law unfairly discriminates 
against them. These claims of ** reverse discrimination*' con- 
front courts with the troublesome question of whether 
legislation passed for very noble reasons violates the Equal 



Protection Clause if it thereby piaces membek of the 
majority In a disadvantaged position. One' such case, Uhited' 
Jewish Organizations^ WHliamsburgh, Inc. v Carey (45 
U.SX.W. 4221, March Iv i&n)^^ a group, of 

Hasidic Jews in Brooklyn who claimed that they were dis- 
criminated against when New York State used racial con- 
siderations in redrawing legislative district lines under the re- 
quirements of the federal Voting Rights Act. 

The case arose when three New York*counties were found 
to have .violated the federal Voting Rights Act, which had 
' been passed in 1965 to assure that minority group members 
were fairly represented in the electoral process. As a result. 
New York was required to submit its 1972 reapportionment 
plm for these counties to the United States Attorney General 
for his approval* in order to make certain that the plan "had 
4ieither the purpose or effect of abridging the right to vote by 
reason of race or color.- ■ ^ 

The Attorney General rejected the 1972 plan because it > 
diluted minority (black and Puerto Rican) voting strength by 
created a few heavily- minority districts while dividing the 
remaining minority voting strength ambng a number of 
9ther diitrietSJiAs a resuh of consultations with the Justice 
Department, New York then submitted a new plan which 
created fewer heavily minority districts and more" JSstricts in 
which minorities constituted |^ least 65 ¥o of the voting-age 
adultsi This new plan was amoved and put into e^ect in 
1974. r ^ 

WilliamWurgh, a Brooklyn neighborhood, was one of the 
communities affected by the reapportionment plan. The 
community was previously located in one assembly and one 

sena te district, but the revised pl an split it betv^n^ two 

senate and twg assembly districts. Williamsburgh is also the 
home of about 30, WO Hasidic Jews, a group which adheres ' 
strictly to the traditions of the Jewish faith. 

Considering the distinctiveness of the Hasidim* and the 
long tystory of discrimination against them and other Jews, 
one would think that they are a minority as deserving^ of 
speciai protection as blacks and Puerto Ricans,. However, 
the Voting Rights Act was motivated explicitly by a desire to 



constitutionally protected right to the 
companionship» care, eustodyj and 
management of the children he has sired 
and raised," the Court held. 
Moose Lodge No. 107 v. frvis, 407 
, U.S. 163 (1972)^Court upheld a private 
club's constitutional right to refuse to^ 
serve liquor to a white member's black 
guest in the diningi room or bar. dis- 
cussing the requirement of state action 
in violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the Court held thai where the 
impetus for the discrimination is pri- 
vate, the state must have significantly 
involved itself with [the] invidious dis= 
crimination" to^ make it unconstitu- 
tlonal, ' 

Front ierd v. Richardson^4l hi] IS > 671\ 
(1973)^ — Court found uTiconstifurfonal a 
federal law which provided that wives of 



~ ^ — 

servicemen were depen^nts foi ^ . 
poses of obtaining certain benefits, but 
that husbands of servicewomen vwe not 
dependents unless they could prove that 
they received'over one-half of their sup- 
port from their wife. Referring to the 
government's claim of **administ^ ■ ^ 
convenience" the Court stated, 
Constitution recognizys higher vt 

* than speed and efficiency." 

Oieveiand Board of Education v. 
Lafteur, 414 U.S, 632 (1974)— Court 
found unconstitutional a public school 
board rule which required a pregnant 
teacher to take unpaid maternity leave 
f^ve months before the. expected child- 
^bihh. The **arbitrary cutoff dales em' 
ibodied in ihfe niandaiory leave rules," 

^ the Court held, '*have no raiional rela- 
tionship to the valid state interest of pre= 



.serving continuity of instruction" or the 
''necessity of keeping physically unfit 
jeachers out of the classroom." . 

Massach usetts Board o f Retirenwn t v, 
Murgia, 427 U,S. 307 (I976)=Court 
upheld state law requiring uniformed 
state police to retire at age SO, Accord- 
ing to the Court, **that the state chooses 
not to determine fitness more precisely 
through individualized testing after age 
50 is not tp say that the objective of as- 
suring physical fitness is not rationally 
furihCTcd by a maximum age limiialion 
... a statu docs not vfolate the Equal 
Protection Clause merely because the 
classifications made by its laws' are 
imperfect," 
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protect the rights of groups which had a history of being 
victims oia special kintfof discrimination— the abridgment 
of their right to vote. In addition, the Hasidim could offer 
no evidence to demonstrate that New York had any intent to 
ciiscriminate against them, = 

As a result^ the Hasidim argued in their appeal to the 
Supreme Court that the Act discriminated against whites 
generallyT' rather than against them specifically: They con- 
tended that **rio reason other than race** could be used to 
TMttry'ihrTeappmionimenr-^ 
racial quota was an unconstitutional violation of the Equal 
Protection Clause, 

Writing an opinion jn' which six other Justices concurred, 
at least in part* Justice White argued that the plan was justi- 
(;ied under the Voting Rights Act. He first reviewed the 
history of the Act, noting that it had been passed as a broad 
measure which Congress felt was required in order to prevent 
states from continually '^contriving new rules ^f various 
kinds for the sole purpose of perpetrating voting discrimina- 
tion." Given this intent* it was necessary for states to think 
in racial terms in taking corrective action. In the words of the 
Court of Appeals which had earlier heard the case* because 
the Act "necessarily deals with race or color, corrective 
action under it must do the same." 

**No Racial Slur*- 

Justice White then went.one step beyond this* considering 
the more difficult question of whether the plan would be 
justified even if it were noi authqrized by ihe Voiing Righis 
Aci. Only two other members of the Court* Justices Stevens 
and Rehnquist, were willing to join him in concluding that 
even if such plans were not required by federal law, there was 
still a constitutional Justification for them. In support of this 
position* Justice White explained that ''there is no doubt 
that the ^tate dehberately used race in a purposeful man- 
ner," But, he argued, *Mts plan represented no racial slur 
or stigma with respect to whites or any other race'." He also 
noted that in the deliberate reUance on race to increase the 
size of nonwhite majorities there was no "fencing out of the 
white population from participation in the political process 
of the county* and the plan did not minimize or unfairly 



u*-^s / ^ ■ ' 

cancel out white voting strength." Adtnitting that whites in 
certain districts might not be represented by a member of 
their own race, he concluded that "as long as whites in Kings 
County* as a group* were provided with fair representa- 
tion/* thev had no claim of either racial discrimination.or of 
the abridgement of their right to vote on grounds ofjace. 

"Sensitive" Issues 

Justice Brennan had his own w^y of looking at the 
problem. In a separate concurring opinion, he agreed with 
Justice White that the New York plan was a reasonable 
method of securing compliance with the Voting Rights Act, 
and could be sustained on that basis alone. However, he 
wasnU certain that the plan would have been consiiiuiional 
had it not been required by the^ Voting Rights Act. He was, in 
fact* troubled by "the serious questions of fairness" raised 
by the "overt racial number" employed in drawing voting 
districts. 

He noted that if the plan had downgraded minority repre- 
sentation*in the electoral process or had been motivated 
by racial discrimination, the Court would have promptly 
labeled the state's reliance on race as "suspect" and would 
have prohibited its use. He then asked how the Court could 
approve of the overt use of race when the majority was 
thereby disadvantaged. 

He reasoned that the constitutionality of such measures 
would have to rest on the "general propriety of so-called 
'benign discrimination*," the state's right to discriminate 
in favor of disadvantaged groups. He poin^d out, 
however, that the Court has not directly confronted the 
question of whether benign discrimination was constitu- 
tional, an issue svhich he said raised "sensitive" moral and 
political questions. For example* a policy ravoring minorities 
might suggest that they are inferior because they need special 
protectidn* or it might be a device to segregate the races,, 
stimulate race consciousness, and pit the races against each 
other. 

Moreover, such preferential policy might well svork real 
injustices against the majority* and particularly against the 
most discreet and insular of whites (such as the Hasidic com- 
munity in this case). Given these misgivings, he said that he 
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was "whpUy content to Ifavi this thorny question until 
another day" when the Court would be forced to treat the 
" TVyerse discrimination issue directly. ' " 

A Vigorous bl^tnt 

. Though they could not all agree on evecy portion of 
Justicf tVhite^s decisioh, leven of the eight members of the 
Court who considered the case (Justice'Marshall did not take 
part) concurred in the holdings The one exception was Chief 
Justice Warren Burger, who issued a vigorous dissent. 

beginning his opinion by, calling the districting plan "a 
' strict quota approach," Justice Burger went on to say that 
the **drawing of political boundary lines with the sole, ex- ' 
plieit objective of reaching a predetermined racial result" 
was clearly an example of racial discrimination which denied 
equal protection of the laws under the Fourteenth 
Ameridment, Furthermore* the fact that New York created 
the plan in compliance with the Voting Rights Act did not 
rnake it CDnstituiionaL He recognized that prior cases had 
upheld the constitutionality of the Voting Rights Act itself^ 
but argued that the present case involved a constitutional 
violation when New York mechanically used a racial iquota 
to comply with the A.et, 

Justice Burger further contended that there was no evi- 
dence to show that establishing a minimum percentage of 
minority voting strength within a district was a '^reasoned 
' response" to the problem of past discrimination. He pointed 
out that four of the five allegedly "safe" non-white districts 
established by the plan had sihce elected white repre- ' 
sentativeSi demonstrating that groups do hot automatically 
vote in convenient blocks. Rather, the **whlte" category in 
this coiintyV he nofedT is coih^^^^ of ethnic and 

religious groups, while the **non=whites" contained many 
divergent groups as welL 

In a final comment, the Chief Justice declared: 

The result reached by the Court today in the name 
of the Voting Rights Act is ironic. The use of a mathe= 
matical forjnula tends to sustain the existence of ghettos 
by promoting the notion that political clout is to be 
gained or maintained by marshalling particular racial, 
ethnic or religious groups in enclaves, , , . The device 
employed by the State of New York, and endorsed by 
the Court^today, moves us one step farther away from a 
truly homogeneous society. 

The Bakha Case: 

Raverse Dlsarimination Revisited 

I he concerns which Chief Justice Burger, raised in his 
: dissent, and which Justice Brennan was so anxious to avoid 
discussing, will be faced directly this fall when the Supreme 
Court hears the case of Bakke v. The Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California. The case involves a charge that the 
medical school of the University i^f California violated the 
Fourteenth Amendment when it denied admission to a white 
applicant while admitting less qualified minority students 
under a special admissions program. The case will mark the 
first time the Co^urt has had to take a stand on the so-called 
"reverse discrirnination" or "benign discrimination" issue. 
The case arose when Allan Bakke, a white person, applied 
in 1973 and 1974 for admission to the medical school of the 
University of California at Davis, Bakke was denied ad= 
mission both years, and was not , admitted to any other 



medical schooL He filed a complaint against the University, 
alleging that he was qualified for admission and that his ap- 
plication was rejected only because he was white. He claifhed 
that the University 's discrimination'bn the basis of race 
violated the FourteentK Amendment*s Equal Protection 
Clause. 

The University responded not only by defending itself 
^. against the charge but also by asking the courts to declare^ ^ 
'once and for all that its admission program was 
constitutional. Under that program, most students were eval- 
uated by a regular admission cpmmittei which considered an 
applicant's grades, test scores, and letters of recommenda- 
tion as well as such subjective criteria as motivation, 
character and imagination in its admission decision. 



Four of the five allegedly ''safe" 
non-whita dlifrlcta had ainca 
alectad white rapraaentatives. 



However, those "students who were determined to be **edu- 
cationally or economically disadvantaged*' were evaluated 
by a special admission committee, which was made up of 
students and faculty who were ^pr«dominaniH^--minori^'-^ 
group members; These students were evaluated under dif- 
. fereni standards^ and\tR^^pecial admission committee 
recommended admission for some students who would have 
been disqualified by the regular committee. 

In 1973 and 1974, 16 of the 400 total places available in 
each rriedical school class were fet aside for students ad- 
mitted under the special admission program. In both of these 
years, all students admitted under this program were 
members of minority groups, 

A 6 to 1 Decision , , 

The California Supreme Court decided by a 6 to I margin 
that Bakke had been deprived of his rights under the Equal 
Protection Clause, The Court held that"?he admission pro- 
cedure^ ahhough established to assist minority group ^ 
members: violated the'constitutional rights of the majority 
when qualified applicants were denied admission solely 
because of their race. 

In reaching its decisionV the coi^rt first discussed the 
proper constitutional test to be applied. In this regard, the 
court was^aced with the difficuli problem avoided in the 
IViiliamsbur^h case; should race be regarded as a ^'su.^pect" 
trait when it is used to benefit minorities instead of to dis- 
criminate against them? The majority reasoned that since the 
Fourteenth Aniendment was designed to protect '*any 
person," racial classifications which^iscriminated against 
the majority were just as suspect under the Equal Protection 
Clause as those which discriminated against a minority. The 
court therefore imposed the most stringent standard of proof " 
on the University, requiring it to show that the special 
admission program was necessary to serve a ^'compelling 
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interest, " and that the objectives of the program could not 
be achieved by some other means which would impose a 
lesser burden on the rights of the majority. 

Aftfr examining the goals of the program, the court found 
"thtttJfe University had not met this staridird; It decided the 
goals of the admission program— integrating the medical 
profession and providing better^medical care for minorities 
—could be achieved by other- means. It suggested, for ex- 
ample, |hat the medical school use different crittria for ad- 
missioni that it institute aggrtssive programs to identify, 
recruit and provide remedial schooling for disadvantaged 
student^ of all races, and/or that it'increase the nMniber of 
places available in each medical school class ^ ' " " - 

Judge Tobriner dissented. He argued that racial classirica= 
tions should not be regarded as "suspect 'Mv^en they were 
^sed to. promote integration or to overcome the effect^ of 
past discrimination. Instead, these type of reniedial or 
**benign** racial classifications should be uph^d if justified 
under the traditional "rational relationship" test. Applying 
this test, he concluded that the racial classification used in 
the special admission prpgram was directly and reasonably 
related to promoting the goal of integration* and found that 
it should therefore be upheld as constitutional" under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, 

Since the United State Supreme Court has not yet decided 
this case, these important equal protection questions are at 
this time unresolved. When it does decide this case, though, 
the Court will have to wrestle with many difficuh issues 
which will have implications far beyond who can attend 
medical school at the University of California, 

'Tharny Qusstians" 

Clearly, we are no longer in an age where the Equal 
Protection Clause is, in the words of Justice OHver Wendell 



Holmep, the "usual last rteort of constitutional argument^." 
The * -thorny questions" whibh^Justice Brennan would prefer 
left for anothef day ire increasingly betoe jhe courts, af- 
feting us in such vital 'Mem as voting, housing, 
edudation, employ menf, marriage, privacy, and criminal 
procedure, ^ 

The fundamental questioi^^ihus arises as to whether or not 
the courts have already gone too far in their interpretation 
and application of the Equal Protection ^Clause, Do court 
decisi^ons reflect, for example, very subjective judg- 
ments regarding which test to apply and when equality is 
required under the Constitution? If so, are ihe^ 90urts be- 
coming "super-legislatures,*' substituting their judgment for 
the judgment of legislatures, school boards* and other 
decision-making bodies? Might it not be preferable if the 
CQurts once again applied the basic test of **reasonable- 
ness*'--=and uphold ali laws which rfe neither arbitrary nor^ 
invidious^thereby providing ample opportunity for public 
debate.on these troublesome questions and leaving their 
solution to the good-^faith efforts of appropriate decision- 
making bodies throughout the country? 
' Or are tfie many instances of past discrimination in the 
enactment and appliffation of the law compelling reasons to 
question the effectiveness 'of other means of deaUng with 
these matters? Are not subjective judgments a traditional 
part of judicial decision-making? And, considering the 
singularcomplexityqf these issues, shoiild we not expect the 
courts to initially, provide somewhat indefinite standards as 
they seek to develop more definitive constitutional guide= 
lines? ■ \ ' 

About the only t^ing which seems certain is that these 
questions won*t suddenly disappear. The Court wilt be 
grappling with equal protection- issues for some time to 
come. 



:EQUAL PROTECTION RESOURCES— 



PRINT 



Cojigressional Resepch Service, Library 
of Congress, The^^^^onstitution of (he 
United Sraies of Afmrka, Anaiysis and 
Inierpreiaiion, Wasrangton, D.C: U;S. 
■ Government Printing%ervice, 1973, 

Detailed analysis of ConsUlution, 
including an explanationSf the judicial 
interpretation of each provision and a 
discussion of the significant Supreme 
Court cases in each area*- 
Laughlin McDonald, Racial EqualHy. 
Skokie, Illinois: National Textbook 
Company, 1977. 

Textbook tracing the development of 
the concept of racial equality in our legal 
system through an examination of land- 
mark Supreme Court cases and related 
historical events. 

Nathan -Lewin, ^'Trivializing DUcnm- 



ination,-' The New Republic, (AprW 2, 
1977), pp. 19^21, 

, Article by lawyer in the Williams- 
huruh case which critically examines the 
Supreme Courtis approach in deciding 
recent equal protection cases. 

Robert M, O'Neil, Discriminating 
Against Discrimination: Preferential 
Admissions and the DeFimis Case. 
Bioomington, Indiana: Indiana Uni= 
versity Press, 1975, 

An. attorney-educator's analysis of the 
constitutional, social* and moral issues^ 
raised by preferential admissions policies 
based on race. ^ 

Bernard Schwartz, ed.,T/ie Fourteenth 
Amendment. New York: New York 
University Press, 1970, 

A collection of articles discussing the 
historical background and contempor- 
ary constitutional issues of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 3 0 



FILM 



Isidore Starr, Equality Under Law: The 
Lost Generation of Prince Edward 
County, Our Living Bill of Rights 
Scries* Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britan- . 
nica Educational Corporaiioni 1967^. 

Documents the results and implica- 
tions of the Prince Edward County 
School Board's decision to close down 
theirg schools rather than comply with a 
court desegregation order, 

Bernard Willets. Equal Opportunity. 
The Bill of Rights in Action Scries, 
I,os Angeles: BFA Educational iyiedia, 
1970, 

Following the promotion of a black 
factory worker over a white who has 
seniority* the white files a complaint 
with the union and the matter is brought 
before a labor arbitration board. 
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UP AND COMING 



SUMMER PROGRAMS 
FOR TEApHERS 



Nun^pq.g#Hpw- related teacher .gduca^ 
tion institutes and workshops will be 
offered this sumjiier. Brief descri^tionsi 
of some of these institutes appear below/ 
others are noted in the description o 
new statewide programs on page 25 , For 
a free copy of our complete h:sting of 
1977 Summer Teacher Education Pro- 
grams, please contact us at the Amer= 
ican Bar Association, 1155 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 

in IllinoiSf the Chicago Bar Foufi- 
daiion will be sponsoring the **Law in 
American Society Foundation's 12th 
Annual Summer Institute in Law- 
Focused Education." The institute will 
be held in Chicago, and will include two 
three-week introductory sessions (June 
14-July 1 and July 5-July 22) and two 
one-and=one half week advanced ses- 
sions (June 22-July 1 and July 5-JuIy. 
15). Participants can receive eight 
quarter hours of graduate credit; some 
partial scholarships are available. For 
, further information i contact: Richard 
O^Connor, Assistant Director, LIASF* 
33 Norths LaSalle Street, Suite 1700, 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 (312-346^0963), 

Two workshops will be held at the 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indjana. The Workshop on Individual 
Rights and Criminal Justice*' is 
scheduled for June 13-17; the Work- 
shop on Consumer Rights and Land- 
Jord-Tenant Relations'" will run from 
June 20-24, Both workshops are spon- 
sored by The University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana Project for Law-Focused Bdu- 
cation* and th&Law in American Society 
Foundation. Both elementary and 
secondary school teabhers are eligible to 
attend; two semester hours of graduate 
credit from the University of Notre 
Dame are available. For further infor- 




mation, contact: Dr. William Eagen, 
Regional Director, Law-Focused Educa 
'tion. Box. 86, Notre Dame, Indiana^ 
46556 (219^283-6349), 



An 11 atata sampling of 
what's available 
this siimmar ^ 



of Maine at Orano or the College of 
Education atihe Universiiy of I^aine at 
Portiand-Gorham,^ The prdgrani also 
qualifies for recenification re- 
quirements. For ' further informationt 
coniact;' William Juiavits, University of ' 
Maine School of Law, 246 .Deering 
Avenue, PoVtland, Maine 04102 
(207-773-2981 X367J, 

In Mainland, the Governor's Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice, the Maryland , 
Siate Bar Association, and the Mary- 
and State Department of Education are 
co-sponsoring the "Law-Related Edu- 
cation Program Tor the Schools of 
Maryland Workshops,'' Workshops will 
be held from July 5 through July 22, and 
again from August 8 through August 
26. The programs will cover both ele- 
entary and secondary school materials 
,an^ methods for teaching about law, 
dnd participants are able to choose frorn^ 
th^ follp,wing options: a $200,00 
s^I^pend; three credits from .Western * 

aryland College, Towson University, 
orHjniversity of Maryland at the normal 
gradoiate school rate; or three credits 
from the Maryland State Department of 
Education at no cost. , Mate rials and 
texts will be supplied free of charge to. 
participants. For further information, 
. contaci: Jerry Paradis or Rick Miller, 

2 — - - - T - ■ 2644 Riva Road, AnnapoliSi Maryland 

™*^^^"^^^^^^^"^"> 21401 (301424=7584), 

'\ProJect ELEMENTARY: Elemen= 
In Louisiana, the Louisiana ^ate tary Law Education Meeting Expanding 
University Division of Extra-Mural Needs of Teacher^ and Advancing 
Teaching and the East Baton Rouge Responsibility in Youth*^* will be held 
School Board will be sponsoring the from June 27-July 1 in Syracuse, New 
"Lavv Studies Institute" on June 6 York, Sponsored by the New York State 
through June 24. The institute will be Education Department and the New 

held at Baton Rouge Senior High ^ 

School, in Baton Rougev and will focus 

on ways to teach about the criminal JOB OPPORTUNITY 

justice system in senior high school. ^— — ^- . - - - 

Participants are eligible to revive thr^ ' i 

hours of extension credit in political Law=Related Education^ . 
science from Louisiana State University: Program Coordinator * 
tuition is $60.00. For further infor- National institute involved in pro- 
mation, contact: Mr. Ed Simon, Divi- moting law lor layperson programs 
si on of Extra-Mural Teaching, seeks a Program Coordinator. Duties 
Louisiana State University, Baton ificlude: administration and supervision 
Rouge, Louisiana -70803 (504=388-3202). of law education programs, program ex= , 

The University of Maine School of pansion and deveiopment, assisting in 
Law will be sponsoring the 'MnstitUte of curriculum development and teacher 
Law and Education** in Portland, training. Applicanis must have teaching 
Maine, from July 5 through July 22. experience. Graduate degree and/or 
Any secondary school teacher, adminis- experience in social studies adminis^ 
trator, or youth aid officer who worl<s iration or law preferred. Minimum 
with students in'grades seven through salary $12,500, Send resume to National 
twelve is eligible to attend. Six graduate Street Law Insiiiuie, 605 O Street; N,W, 
credits arc offered from the University Washington, D.C. 2000L 
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York -State Bar Assdciation, the work- In Pennsylvania, "The Law-Related 

shop will be offered for fifth and sixth ^ Education Summer Institute" . will be 

grade teachers who have Jiot received held from June20-July I on the campus' 

any previous training hi law-related of Penn^tate at University Park. Th^ 

education. Participants will receive in- workshop ,will be sponsored by the 
service credil.as well as k mall stipend, ' Pennsylvania State Department of Edu- 

For further information, contact: James cation, the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
CarrolU Executive Director, Law- . suy College of*Education, and the Penn- 

Related Activities for Regional Needs, sylvania State University Division of 

.8032 Trina Circle, Clay,' New York Continuing Education, Elementary and 

43041 (315-475=1621)/ ^ secondary school teachers from 

In Ohio, '^Teaching About Law and Pennsylvania ar^ eligible to attend. 

Social* Studies Programs" will be Pennsylvania State University will offer 

offered at the University of Cincinnati two creitfils for participants; the tuition 

from June 20-July M The Institute will rate of $100,W includes free materials, 

be sponsored by .he Cer. or for Law= For further information, contact: Dr. 

Related Education, Univ rsity of Cin- Murphy Nelson, 154 Chambers College 

cinnati, Cincinnati iUi Association, of Education, Pcnn State University, 

Cincinnati-Hamilton County Criminal University Park, Penr^ylvania 16802 

Justice Regional Planning Unitv the (814=865-2430), 

Greater Cincinnati Foundation, and the. Rhode Island, the **Law=Focused 
Procior& Gamble Foundation. Element Education Workshop for Teachers," 
lary and secondary schooLjpachers are sponsored by the Cranston School 
eligible to attend, and participants will Department and the Title IV Office of 
receive eight quarter hours of graduate the Rhode Island Department of Edu- 
credit frpm the University of Cin- cation, will be held from June 20-July 1 
cinnati's College of Education and -at Cranston High School East. Sec6n= 
Home Economics. The In^s^ate tuition is dary. school teachers (grades 7=12) are 
rate is $35.00 per quarter hour; the out- eligible to attend, and three credit hours 
of-state tuition rate is 450,00 per quarter from the University of Rhode Island 
hour. All participants receive free books "i^y be available; Tuition scholar- 
and materials; tuition sdholarships are , ships are available and free materials 
available for residents . of Hamilton \ will be provided for all participants- 
County. For further information, For further information, contact: 
contact: David T. Naylpr.v^ Executive William J, Piacentini, Cranston High 
Director, Center for Law-Related Edu- School East, 899 Park Avenue, 
cation. University of Cincinnati, Cin- Cranston, Rhode Island 02910 (40L785- 
cinnaii, Ohio 45221 (513=47^3982), 0400): - 



The Virginia -State Ba^ and the 
Virginia State DepartmterU of iducatign 
will be sponsoring the **Qteofge Mason 
Institute on Law-Related Education" 
from June 25 through July 10, in 
Alexandria, Virginia, Elementary school 
teachers in grades K-6 are eligible to 
attend, and three to six hours of grad^ 
uaie credit will be available through 
the George Mason University. State 
scholarships to attend are available 
through the Virginia State Department 
of Education. For further information, 
contact: Jack Henes* Alexandria City 
Schools, 1108 Jeffersqn Street, AIcx= 
andria, Virginia 22314 (703-750-6268), 

In Washington, the Law- Focused 
Teacher Education Workshop" will be 
held from June 20- July 29 at Western 
Washington State College in Belling- 
ham. Sponsored by Western Washing- 
ion State College, the Washington State 
Committee for Law-Related Education, 
and the Washington Gcntcr for Law- 
Focused Teaching, the work- 
shop will be open to both elemen- 
lary and secondary schooi teachers 
and will offer graduate credits through 
the Department of Social Studies Educa- 
tion. Participants Tnust pay^the required 
tuition for Western Washington State 
College's si x= week summer session (rates 
not available as yet). For further infor- 
mation, contact: Dr, Peter Hovenier, 
Washington Center for Law-I^ocused 
Teaching, Miller Hall 304, '"Western 
Washington State College, BcUingham, 
WA 98225 (206=676-3327). ^CAK 



OPINIONS: CONCURRING & DISSENTING 



' Awaiting your correspondence 
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^FC PUByCATlbN3^ 
ON LAW-RELATED EDUdATION 



The Ainerican Bar Association Special Commit tee on Youth 
Education for Citizenship (yEFC) publishes a number of 
books and booklets on law-related education for elementary 
and secondary schools. / 

ReflectioDs on Law^Rilsted Education (1973, 16 pp.) A 
collection of articles on the rationale and objectives of law- 
related education. FREE (we reserve the right to limit quan- 
tities). 

Dirictoiy of Law-Rtlated Educational AcUyltiei (1974, 82 
pp.) Information on more than 250 projects throughout the 




PUBLICATIONS ON PROGRAM bEVELOPMENT 



Law-Related Educatloii in Americar Guidelines for the 
Future (1915^ 240 pp.) Guidelines for the administration^ 
fundings and pedagogy of law-related education projects. 
$2,00 

The $$ Giinie^ A Guidebook on the Funding of Law^ 
Related Educational Programs (1975, 68 pp,) Articles on 
identifying funding sources, writing funding proposals, 
securing community supportj and institutionaiizing^ pro- 
grams. SLOO 

Teaching Teachers About Lawi A Guide to Law-Related 
Teacher Education Progranii (1976, 225 pp.) Articles dis= 
cussing components of successful teacher education efforts 
and describing a wide variety of law-related teacher educa- 
tion programs. Also contains a special section on elementary 
teacher education. $2.00 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT— All three publications on program 
developtnent for MM 




CURRICULUM CATALOGUE , ^ 

Bibliography of Law-Related Curriculum Materials: An- 
nbtated (1976, 116 pp.) DescripUons of more thin 1,000 
booM and pamphlets for classroomSi K-t2, and teacher 
reference. $1.00 v 

■ w 
Medial An Annotated Catalogue of Law-Related Audio^ 
, Visual Materials (1975, 79 pp.) Descriptions of more than 
400 films, filmstrips, and tapes for classrooms, 1 2, and 
teacher reference. SLOO 

Gaming: An Annotated Catalogue of LaWfRelated Gam^ 
and Simulations (1975, 32 pp.) Descriptions of more than 
130 games and simulations for classrooms, K-12, and teacHer 
reference, SLOO 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT— All three calaloguei for $2.00 




YEFC; American Bar Association, 1155 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
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